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Notify  Greedo  that  its 
operation  is  suspended 
nti!  further  notice. 


Mr.  Mayor,  83%  ofxrtf% 
const ituents  are  opposed 
to  encroachment  on  the 
green  belt*. 


Genii emen,  impurities  have 
been  located  in  the  wafer 
treatment  facilities 
of  Building  VC 


and  -njitheTrnore,  I  will 
tolerate  absolutely  no  slopp'messj 
^he  recyclinq  area. 


\cme 


Steel  1 


From  the  placard-waving  rabble  of  the 
Sixties  environment  movement  has 
emerged  a  sophisticated,  even  scho- 
larly, corps  of  Eighties-style  activists.  It's  pro- 
bably a  smaller  crew,  as  many  of  the  baby 
boom  generation  are  lulled  by  newly-acquir- 
ed comforts  and  preoccupied  by  increased 
responsibilities. 

Still,  the  good  fight  continues  to  be 
fought.  The  front  lines  are  now  in  the  class- 
room and  boardroom  more  often  than  in 
the  streets  outside  the  legislature. 

In  this  second  of  two  issues  on  the  env  ir- 
onment movement  of  the  Eighties,  Environ- 
ment Views  is  examining  more  closely  the 
techniques  and  strategies  of  these  new  acti- 
vists, globally  and  here  in  Alberta. 

We  look  at  the  three  main  avenues  of 
environmental  action:  education  (both  school- 
based  and  what  might  be  called  public 
consciousness-raising,  relying  on  the  media): 
litigation:  and  the  range  of  alternatives  to 
litigation  which  includes  negotiation  and 
mediation. 

Globally,  all  three  approaches,  with  varia- 
tions, are  actively  used.  Ron  Duffy,  in  his 


story  on  the  worldwide  movement,  points 
out  that  environmentalists  in  many  areas 
are  allying  themselves  with  other  groups 
f  ighting  for  such  related  goals  as  social  jus- 
tice and  disarmament.  This  "broadening  the 
base"  of  the  movement  has  won  it  greater 
public  support,  he  writes  (see  story  page  6). 

In  many  parts  of  the  Third  World,  the 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  environmentalists 
would  seem  to  be  staggering,  where  there 
are  shaky  governments  and  rock-bottom 
economies.  Taking  a  long-term  view  of 
resources  in  such  circumstances  must  seem 
a  luxury.  It's  hard  to  convince  people  to 
prevent  erosion  by  not  cutting  firewood 
when  it  is  the  only  way  they  have  of  earning 
a  living,  forexample.  Still,  most  Third  World 
countries  have  environment  ministries,  and 
are  working  with  the  help  of  international 
organizations  to  educate  their  people. 

Closer  to  home,  we  look  at  the  growing 
field  of  environmental  education.  Success 
here  should  pay  dividends  in  the  future  as 
the  children  who  have  been  encouraged  to 
develop  an  awareness  of  conservation  be- 
come adults  making  decisions  in  industry 


and  their  own  lives.  We  also  include  a  direc- 
tory to  the  resources  available  in  this  field,  a 
kind  of  shopping  guide  for  teachers  (page 
15). 

And  finally,  we  look  at  the  role  of  the 
media.  Feared  and  despised  as  it  sometimes 
is,  the  media  have  a  very  important  role  in 
getting  information  about  the  env  ironment 
to  the  public.  How  good  a  job  they  do  has  a 
lot  to  do  with  the  co-operation  they  get 
from  env  ironmentalists,  government  and  in- 
dustry (story  page  27). 

Our  next  issue  is  on  river  basin  planning. 
Well  cover  what's  being  done  to  make  the 
best  use  of  water  resources  in  Alberta,  as 
well  as  looking  at  some  of  the  conflicting 
demands  on  these  resources. 

Please  write  to  us.  We  were  very  pleased 
by  the  flurry  of  letters  we  received  when  our 
future  seemed  in  some  doubt  last  fall  and. 
f  rankly,  we  miss  the  attention.  Write  to  tell 
us  what  we're  doing  right,  or  wrong,  and 
what  you  think  Environment  Views  should 
cover  in  the  f  uture. 

Maryhelen  Vicars,  a  former  journalist,  is  the  freelance 
editor  of  Environment  Views 
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Linda  F.  Duncan 


In  Alberta,  pollution  monitoring  is  the 
responsiblity  of  the  plant  operator.  For 
over  a  decade  Alberta  Environment  had 
honoured  a  policy  allowing  public  access  to 
pollution  monitoring  reports  filed  by  indus- 
try in  compliance  with  statutory  and  license 
requirements.  However,  in  July,  1983,  the 
minister  revoked  the  policy. 

From  the  public  perspective,  access  to 
monitoring  data  provided  some  assurance 
that  allowable  emission  levels  were  being 
complied  with.  Concerned  and  affected  par- 
ties then  had  the  option  open  to  them  of 
demanding  remedial  or  injunctive  action  or 
seeking  redress  themselves  for  violation  of 
emission  standards. 

Mr.  Bradley  has  reversed  this  longstand- 
ing policy  of  disclosure  on  the  basis  of  legal 
advice  provided  by  the  Attorney  General's 
department,  that  government  could  face 
legal  action  for  unauthorized  release  of  in- 
dustrial pollution  monitoring  reports.  The 
legal  opinion  was  purportedly  prompted  by 
a  claim  that  the  reports  were  the  property  of 
the  industry  preparing  them  and  therefore 
proprietary  and  confidential  information. 
This  legal  opinion,  although  contested  by 


public  interest  and  corporate  lawyers  alike 
as  holding  little  or  no  legal  validity,  resulted 
in  previously  accessible  information  being 
suddenly  deemed  confidential. 

The  policy  reversal  was  closely  followed 
by  legislative  amendments  to  the  Provincial 
Clean  Air  and  Clean  Water  Acts,  which  in 
the  Minister's  words  were  intended  to  pro- 
vide a  clear  public  right  of  access  to  the 
results  of  industrial  monitoring. 

What  the  amendments  provide  in  fact  is 
merely  an  entrenching  of  existing  ministe- 
rial discretion.  By  law,  the  Director  of  Pol- 
lution Control  must  now  release  industrial 
prepared  pollution  monitoring  reports  only 
when  a  ministerial  order  is  issued,  stating 
the  manner  and  form  it  is  to  be  released  in 
and  at  what  cost. 

The  amendments  provide  no  statement 
establishing  the  principle  of  public  access 
and  no  codified  criteria  or  procedure  for  the 
making  or  processing  of  information  re- 
quests. There  is  no  requirement  that  reasons 
be  given  for  a  denial  of  request,  nor  any 
provision  for  appeal  of  an  order.  Most  basic 
of  all,  the  legislation  provides  absolutely  no 
guarantee  for  public  right  of  access  to  moni- 
toring data.  Access  is  limited  by  ministerial 
order,  which  is  open  to  amendment  or  reci- 
sion  at  will.  What  was  previously  available 
under  department  policy  has  become  restrict- 
ed information  without  specific  ministerial 
authorization. 

In  Alberta  we  are  in  a  situation  where  the 
government,  contrary  to  public  interest  and 
legal  precedent,  has  deemed  statutorily  re- 
quired industrial  pollution  monitoring  re- 
ports to  be  proprietary  and  confidential  un- 
less otherwise  authorized.  At  the  same  time 
Alberta  Environment  continues  to  follow  a 
policy  of  adopting  environmental  standards 
without  public  consultation  and  enforcing 
those  standards  by  consultation  and  negoti- 
ation with  industry  rather  than  by  prosecu- 
tion of  offenders. 

The  argument  has  been  made  that  allow- 
ing open  access  to  pollution  monitoring  re- 
ports will  discourage  industry  from  provid- 
ing timely  and  accurate  information,  irrespec- 
tive of  the  existence  of  laws  which  make  it 


an  offence  to  supply  false  information  requir- 
ed pursuant  to  an  industrial  license  or  a 
permit.  Ironically,  if  Alberta  Environment 
in  keeping  with  its  legislative  mandate  exer- 
cised its  powers  to  prosecute  both  for  pollu- 
tion violations  and  false  reporting,  the  issue 
of  access  to  pollution  monitoring  reports 
would  likely  lose  its  significance.  In  the  inte- 
rim, faced  with  these  growing  restrictions 
on  protection  of  the  public  interest,  the  pub- 
lic will  be  drawn  to  seeking  ever  new  avenues 
to  protect  its  environment  and  the  need  for 
an  Environmental  Bill  of  Rights  which 
would  guarantee  access  to  information 
grows  all  the  more  pressing. 


Linda  Duncan,  an  Edmonton  lawyer,  is  executive  director 
of  the  Environmental  Law  Centre. 


Eugene 
Kupchanko 

The  Environmental  Statutes  Amend- 
ment Act,  known  as  Bill  92,  amended 
both  the  Clean  Air  and  the  Clean 
Water  Acts  to  give  the  department  the  legal 
right  to  make  monitoring  information  avail- 
able to  the  public.  The  amendment  was 
passed  by  the  legislature  November  30, 
1983. 

Until  that  time,  we  had  a  dilemma  on  our 
hands.  The  department  has  always  felt  a 
commitment  to  provide  such  monitoring 
data  to  the  public.  On  the  other  hand  there 
was  a  legal  commitment  to  respect  indus- 
trial processes  that  were  reported  to  the 
department  and  which  were  confidential. 

The  amendment  is  intended  to  provide 
the  department  with  the  legal  right  to  meet 
both  these  needs. 

There  never  has  been  any  question  about 
our  monitoring  responsiblities.  Every  in- 
dustry must  report  its  effluent  emissions  to 
this  department;  its  licence  to  operate  is 
conditional  on  that.  The  law  clearly  states 
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this  and  industry  understands  it  and  abides 
by  it  with  only  a  tew  exceptions.  When  that 
happens  there  are  steps  which  the  depart- 
ment takes,  but  that  is  another  issue.  In 
reporting  such  information,  industry  di- 
vulges much  about  its  operations  and  pro- 
cesses to  the  Director  of  Pollution  Control. 
It  is  the  opinion  of  the  solicitors  that  this 
information  is  privileged  and  should  be  re- 
spected. 

However,  only  some  of  the  monitoring 
data  contains  this  kind  of  confidential  in- 
formation. The  rest  of  the  data  that  tells  us 
what  is  coming  out  of  the  stacks  or  down 
the  pipe  in  amounts  that  exceed  the  licence 
is  of  interest  and  important  to  us  and  to  the 
general  public;  the  data  that  describes  a 
company's  proprietary  process  belongs  to 
that  company. 

We  are  currently  considering  systems  that 
will  make  the  data  available  in  a  way  that 
will  be  easier  to  understand  and  to  access. 
Such  information  can  be  voluminous.  We 
receive  over  5.000  reports.  And  many  times 
the  data  is  technical  pages  and  pages  of 
computer  numerical  readouts.  It  takes  con- 
siderable staff  time  and  effort  to  compile  it 


into  a  less  technical  format.  We  need  to  find 
a  streamlined  way  to  get  the  information 
out  in  a  way  that  is  correct  and  understand- 
able. How  will  this  be  done'.'  We're  working 
on  it  and  because  of  the  concern  expressed 
by  interested  groupsand  individuals  we  will 
be  looking  for  input  from  the  public  and 
industry  to  help  us  devise  a  system  that  will 
work. 

Regarding  disclosure  of  a  materials  bal- 
ance statement,  required  by  the  department 
as  part  of  the  information  for  a  permit  to 
construct  a  plant,  the  minister  would  have 
the  final  say  on  whether  such  information 
should  or  not  be  released. 

But  on  the  more  generally  required  emis- 
sion release  data.  Bill  92  should  pave  the 
way  for  a  more  satisfactory  release  of  in- 
formation. We  hope  that  can  begin  soon. 

Eugene  Kupchanko  is  Alberta  Environment's  assistant 
deputy  minister  responsible  for  Environmental  Protection 
Services. 


B.W.  Worbets 

The  recent  passage  by  the  Alberta 
Legislature  of  Bill  92  enables  the 
minister  of  the  env  ironment  to  make 
public  air  and  water  quality  data  submitted 
by  gas  plant  operators  as  a  condition  of 
their  operating  licenses.  It  is  the  view  of  the 
CPA  that  this  legislation  simply  provides  a 
legal  framework  for  release  of  information, 
w  hich  we  had  always  assumed  to  be  in  the 
public  domain  once  it  has  been  submitted  to 
the  government. 

Historically,  when  government  has  pro- 
vided monitoring  data  to  the  public  it  has 
occasionally  done  so  in  the  form  of  a  com- 
puterized record  which  has  not  included 
explanations  of  violations.  Sometimes, 
events  external  to  a  plant  operation,  such  as 
uncontrolled  releases  of  sour  gas.  have  been 
recorded  by  plant  monitors  and  attributed 
to  the  plant.  To  prevent  such  errors,  it  is 
essential  that  an  explanation  accompany 
the  data  w  hen  it  is  released. 


While  the  CPA  has  no  quarrel  with  the 
legislation,  we  contend  that  direct  contact 
between  the  public  and  our  industry  is  the 
best  way  to  address  the  interests  of  all  par- 
ties and  the  best  way  to  foster  an  improved 
understanding  of  environmental  issues. 

Our  members  regard  themselves  as  respon- 
sible operators  who  strive  to  obey  the  law, 
protect  the  environment  and  cooperate  with 
the  public.  To  this  end,  we  believe  that  indus- 
try should  be  given  an  opportunity  to  re- 
spond directly  to  requests  for  monitoring 
information.  This  would  afford  the  industry 
the  opportunity  to  interpret  monitoring 
data,  and  discuss  pertinent  issues,  without 
prejudicing  the  public's  right  to  secure  a 
third-party  assessment  of  the  information. 

It  is  conceivable  that  in  some  situations, 
such  as  w  here  matters  are  before  the  courts, 
the  industry  might  consider  the  public  dis- 
closure of  monitoring  data  to  be  inapprop- 
riate. In  these  instances,  however.  Bill  92 
provides  a  mechanism  lor  the  Minister  of 
the  Environment  to  intervene. 

Barry  Worbets  is  the  chairman  of  the  Environmental 
Planning  and  Management  Committee  of  Ihe  Canadian 
Pelroleum  Association 
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Ron  Duffy 


Global 

Strategies  and  Tactics 

The  techniques  of  environmentalists  may 
have  changed,  but  their  goals  remain 
the  same  . 


The  environmental  movement  has 
passed  from  the  adolescence  of  the 
heady  Sixties  and  Seventies  to  the 
early  adulthood  of  the  1980s. 

A  key  feature  of  adolescence  is  an  expand- 
ing social  interest.  Though  it  may  not  be 
advisable  to  push  the  analogy  too  far,  two 
aspects  of  adolescent  society  seem  pertinent 
to  the  environmental  movement.  One  is  that 
in  forming  a  subculture  of  their  own  and 
looking  to  each  other  for  rewards  and  re- 
cognition, adolescents  are  in  part  groping 
for  the  "right"  way  to  behave,  and  group 
approval  gives  them  the  security  they  need 
in  facing  a  problematic  world.  Secondly 
adolescents  often  form  gangs.  Gangs  usu- 
ally arise  out  of  conflict  and  outside  pres- 
sures that  bring  the  members  together  for 
mutual  assistance  and  support. 

But  what  does  reaching  early  adulthood 
mean?  For  one  thing  it  means  completing 
formal  education.  One  of  the  most  frequent 
comments  made  about  the  environmental 
movement  today  is  that  it  is  much  better 
informed  and  putting  its  education  to  good 
use. 

"Environmental  groups  are  becoming 


more  professional,"  says  Ray  Vies  of  the 
Ottawa  office  of  Friends  of  the  Earth.  "Their 
level  of  expertise  is  improving.  Researchers 
are  coming  forward  with  more  skills  and  are 
able  to  provide  the  kind  of  hard-headed 
analysis  required  to  convince  governments, 
industry  and  the  population  at  large  of  the 
Tightness  of  their  case." 

Ray  points  with  justifiable  pride  to  the 
work  that  Friends  of  the  Earth  did  on  alter- 
native energy  sources  in  Canada.  "Our  re- 
searchers used  sophisticated  economic 
models,"  he  says;  "the  kind  used  by  govern- 
ment and  industry." 

Marilyn  Chrystal,  education  director  for 
Greenpeace  in  Vancouver,  is  just  as  proud 
of  her  foundation  receiving  consultative  sta- 
tus on  the  United  Nations  Environment  Pro- 
gram. "Our  members  presented  a  brief  to 
the  debate  on  Antarctica,"  Marilyn  says. 
"Asa  result  of  that  brief,  the  United  Nations 
is  to  undertake  a  full  objective  study  of 
Antarctica." 

The  trend  towards  increasing  skills  and 
professionalism  in  the  environment  move-' 
ment  has  shown  other  ways  of  tackling  the 
environmental  issue  than  by  protest.  This  is 


one  hopeful  trend  that  Dr.  Dixon  Thomp- 
son of  the  Faculty  of  Environmental  Design 
at  the  University  of  Calgary  has  noticed. 
"Protest  was  good  in  that  it  raised  public- 
consciousness,"  he  says.  "Now  we  sec  that  it 
is  better  to  tackle  an  issue  through  present- 
ing a  well-documented  case  backed  by  re- 
search and  solid  argument." 

"The  result  is,"  Thompson  goes  on.  "that 
industry  and  government  arc  now  accepting 
as  reasonable  the  concerns  of  env  ironmen- 
tal objectors  to  various  industrial  projects 
and  practices." 

This  too  is  part  of  growing  up.  The  ado- 
lescent develops  a  sense  of  responsibility,  a 
realistic  outlook  and  a  capacity  for  self- 
direction.  Consequently  the  former  adoles- 
cent is  accepted  into  adult  society  and  be- 
gins to  participate  in  civic  affairs. 

"The  trend  now  in  Canada,"  Thompson 
says,  "is  for  both  sides  in  an  adversarial 
process  to  come  together  and  talk.  A  society 
in  which  people  can  sit  down  to  work  things 
out  is  much  better  than  one  where  the  pro- 
tagonists get  stuck  in  and  fight.  1  hope  that 
this  is  a  trend  that  will  continue." 

Ted  Wolf,  a  researcher  for  the  World- 
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Fisherman  in  Bali  (left) 


watch  Institute  in  Washington  DC.  has  notic- 
ed the  same  development  in  the  US.  "The 
press  gives  the  impression  of  confrontation," 
he  says.  "But  there  have  been  subtle  changes 
in  the  background.  There  are  now  more 
opportunities  for  consultation  and  more 
willingness  on  the  part  of  industry  and  gov- 
ernment agencies  to  sit  down  and  talk." 

This  willingness  is  causing  the  former 
mavericks  of  the  env  ironmental  movement 
to  reach  out  to  other  groups  in  society.  At 
the  Environmental  Decade  Conference  in 
Colorado  in  April  1980.  Gus  Speth,  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  on  Environmental  Qual- 
ity, called  for  political  mobilization  at  the 
grass  roots  and  for  building  coalitions  with 
"natural  allies"  —  among  them  the  urban 
poor,  farmers,  industrial  workers  exposed 
to  hazardous  chemicals,  and  "concerned  and 
enlightened  businessmen." 

Richard  Grossman,  co-ordinator  of  a 
small  research  and  organizing  group  called 
Environmentalists  For  Full  Employment, 
appeals  to  a  reluctant  labor  movement  by 
showing  that  environmental  protection  need 
not  mean  fewer  jobs.  "Capital-intensive  in- 
dustries like  oil  refining,  heavy  manufactur- 
ing and  nuclear  power  cause  unemploy- 
ment," he  has  argued.  "Labor-intensive  in- 
dustries —  renewable  energy  production, 
recycling,  pollution  control  —  are  decentral- 
ized and  mean  an  increase  in  jobs." 

In  recent  years  the  Sierra  Club  has  joined 
forces  with  Indians  in  northern  California 
to  oppose  clear-cutting  of  timber,  with  Sacra- 
mento Delta  farmers  to  oppose  the  construc- 
tion of  a  canal  and  with  Nevada  and  Utah 
ranchers  to  oppose  the  building  of  the  MX 
missile  tracks. 

The  trend  in  the  1980s  is  for  the  people 
involved  with  environmental  problems  to 
link  arms  with  those  fighting  for  social  and 
economic  justice,  full  employment,  disarma- 
ment, peace.  "Environmentalists  are  now 
involved  in  social  issues  and  public  debate." 
says  Ted  World. 

"We  realized  our  common  interests  with 
other  different  groups."  says  Ray  Vies.  "It 
was  obvious  that  we  should  be  working 
together." 


Dixon  Thompson 


This  broadening  of  the  base  of  the  envir- 
onmental movement  has  won  over  a  major- 
ity of  the  people  of  North  America.  Several 
public  opinion  polls  have  shown  that  Cana- 
dians and  Americans  list  pollution  control 
as  a  national  problem  second  only  to  the 
state  of  the  economy.  In  September  1981,69 
per  cent  of  Americans  thought  environmen- 
tal protection  laws  were  right  or  ev  en  hadn't 
gone  far  enough. 

The  exercise  of  popular  support  has  help- 
ed develop  the  political  muscle  of  the  env  ir- 
onmental movement.  And  business,  indus- 
try and  the  Reagan  Administration  are 
worried.  Journalist  William  Sy  monds  warn- 
ed the  readers  of  Fortune  magazine:  "More 
than  a  dozen  major  environmental  groups 
-  backed  by  scores  of  lesser  ones  -  now 
roam  the  corridors  of  power  in  Washing- 
ton. Their  professional  staffs  number  in  the 
hundreds,  and  like  the  New  Right  they  hav  e 
become  experts  in  using  direct  mail  to  raise 
money  and  generate  grass-roots  pressure  on 
Washington  from  a  highly  motivated  mass 
membership  that  exceeds  five  million.  As  a 


result,  efforts  by  the  Administration  and 
business  to  reform  environmental  laws  have 
been  stopped  dead  in  their  tracks." 

Marion  Edey,  director  of  the  US  lobby 
group,  the  League  of  Conservation  Voters, 
which  backed  70  candidates  in  the  1982 
elections,  has  said  that  "the  environmental 
movement  has  only  just  begun  to  tap  its 
political  potential." 

But  a  lot  depends  on  the  attitude  of  gov  - 
ernments, warns  Calgary  env  ironmental  con- 
sultant Cliff  Wallis.  "Some  governments  are 
receptiv  e,  others  are  not."  A  prime  example 
of  the  latter  is  the  current  US  administra- 
tion, so  that  the  achievements  of  the  env  ir- 
onmental lobby  in  that  country  are  all  the 
more  remarkable.  "Take  the  acid  rain  issue." 
sav  s  Wallis.  "Probably  no  other  subject  has 
had  so  much  pressure,  money,  research  and 
effort  applied  on  its  behalf.  Even  interna- 
tional pressure  from  Canada.  Yet  the  US 
government  obstinately  refuses  to  do  any- 
thing and  calls  for  yet  more  research." 

The  acid  rain  issue  points  to  another 
trend  in  the  environmental  movement.  It 
has  become  glaringly  obvious  that  protect- 
ing the  environment  within  the  confines  of  a 
single  nation  is  impossible. 

"We  have  to  start  thinking  on  global 
issues."  says  Cliff  Wallis.  "It's  not  just  a 
matter  of  protecting  nice  parks.  It's  a  matter 
of  global  survival,  and  global  survival  de- 
pends on  taking  steps  now." 

This  is  something  that  Susie  Washington, 
resource  management  co-ordinator  at  the 
Banff  School  of  Management,  f  eels  strongly 
about.  "The  globe."  she  savs.  "laces  enor- 
mous problems  in  the  immediate  decade. 
And  these  problems  go  well  beyond  narrow 
local,  national,  racial,  political,  chauvinistic 
boundaries. " 

Pollution  of  the  air  and  the  oceans;  the 
alteration  of  climatic  patterns;  vast  acres  of 
grassland  turning  to  desert:  the  lush  forests 
of  the  tropics  eliminated  at  rates  beyond 
comprehension:  such  changes  affect  every- 
one on  earth.  The  situation,  frightening  but 
not  hopeless,  is  giving  rise  to  world-wide 
env  ironmental  concern.  The  Stockholm  Con- 
ference of  1972  was  a  historic  landmark. 
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A  Guide  to  International 
Environmental  Organizations 


Canada-United  States  Environmental 
Council,  cj  o  Canadian  Nature  Fed- 
eration, 75  Alberta  Street,  Ottawa, 
K1P6GI. 

Non-governmental  organization  spon- 
sored by  major  Canadian  and  American 
conservation  groups.  Established  in  1974  to 
facilitate  information  exchange  and  coop- 
erative action  on  questions  of  concern  in  the 
two  nations. 

Center  for  International  Environment 
Information.  300  E  42nd  Street,  New  York. 
NY  10017. 

Established  by  the  United  Nations  Asso- 
ciation in  the  USA  in  January  1974  at  the 
request  of  the  United  Nations  Environment 
Program.  A  non-profit,  non-advocacy  or- 
ganization, the  Center  originally  sought  to 
increase  public  understanding  in  North 
America  of  international  environment  issues 
and  how  they  relate  to  environmental  pro- 
tection in  Canada  and  the  United  States.  In 
practice  a  wider  audience  has  developed  and 
information  on  current  environmental  deve- 
lopments now  goes  to  policy  makers  in  more 
than  fifty  countries. 

Elsa  Wild  Animal  Appeal,  PO  Box  4572, 
North  Hollywood,  CA  91607. 

Founded  by  Born  Free  author  Joy 
Adamson,  and  dedicated  to  the  conserva- 
tion of  all  wildlife,  protection  of  endangered 
species  and  the  natural  environment,  estab- 
lishment of  wildlife  sanctuaries  and  support 
of  educational  and  research  projects.  Has 
branches  in  Kenya,  UK,  Japan  and  Canada. 

Friends  of  the  Earth,  53  Queen  Street. 
Ottawa,  KIP  5C5. 

Founded  in  1969  and  committed  to  the 
preservation,  restoration  and  rational  use  of 
the  earth.  Now  active  in  over  twenty  coun- 
tries. The  Friends  of  the  Earth  Foundation 
was  established  in  1972  to  conduct  a  scien- 
tific, educational  and  literary  programme 
for  the  preservation,  restoration  and  rational 
use  of  the  earth.  This  includes  research,  pub- 
lishing and  holding  symposia,  conferences 
and  workshops  to  improve  the  human  envi- 
ronment. 


Greenpeace  Foundation,  2623  West  4th 
Avenue.  Vancouver  V6K  1P8. 

Established  in  1979, 
the  Foundation  initi- 
ates active,  though  non- 
GREENPEACE    x  iolent,  measures  in  aid 
\f^JFW$Q3       °f  endangered  species, 
^^tfj3pr        monitors  various  con- 
ditions of  env  ironmen- 
tal concern,  including  radioactive  and  toxic 
waste  dumping,  acid  rain  and  a  comprehen- 
sive test  ban  for  nuclear  weapons,  maintains 
small  libraries  of  environmental  education 
information  in  regional  offices,  and  conducts 
Disarmament  Project,  an  international  cam- 
paign to  stop  nuclear  weapons  testing. 

Institute  of  Ecology,  Holcomb  Research 
Building,  Butler  University,  4600  Sunset 
Avenue,  Indianopolis,  IN  46208. 

International  consortium  of  universities, 
other  Western  Hemisphere  research  institu- 
tions and  individuals  actively  engaged  in 
scientific  or  policy  studies  of  ecological  or 
environmental  issues.  Founded  in  1970  by 
the  Ecological  Society  of  America  to  enlarge 
the  base  of  ecological  knowledge,  improve 
the  publics  understanding  ecology  and  bring 
ecological  concerns  more  effectively  to  bear 
on  public  policy. 

International  Council  of  Environmental 
Law,  D53  Bonn,  Federal  Republic  of  Ger- 
many, Adenauerallee  214. 

Private  international  organization  found- 
ed in  1969  to  support  the  exchange  of  infor- 
mation on  environmental  law.  policy  and 
administration  and  contacts  between  pro- 
fessionals active  in  these  fields. 

International  Ecology  Society,  1471  Bar- 
clay Street,  St.  Paul.  MN  55106. 

Founded  in  June  1975  and  dedicated  to 
the  protection  of  the  environment  from  the 
hazards  of  man  and  the  encouragement  of 
better  understanding  of  all  life  forms.  Pro- 
jects include  "Save  the  Whales",  banning 
the  leghold  trap,  wetlands  protection,  rodeo 
cruelties,  vivisection  alternatives  and  many 
more. 


International  Fund  for  Animal  Welfare 
PO  Box  193.  Yarmouth  Port.  MA  02675. 

Founded  in  1969  to  protect  endangered 
species,  to  prevent  cruelty  to  animals,  to 
mitigate  animal  suffering  and  to  promote 
cooperation  among  organizations  having 
these  same  aims. 

International  Institute  for  Environment 
and  Development,  10  Percy  Street,  l.ondor 
W1P0DR. 

Established  in  January  1971  the  institute, 
is  concerned  with  issues  of  future  energj 
and  food  supplies,  the  development  of  ade 
quate  shelter  and  clean  water  for  mankind 
the  continued  good  health  of  the  world'; 
oceans  and  the  environmental  consequence; 
of  major  aid  programs.  The  institute  run; 
an  environmental  information  aid  for  th 
press  called  Earthscan. 

International  Society  for  the  Protectioi 
of  Animals,  29  Perkins  Street.  Boston  MA 
02130. 

Incorporated  in  1959  to  conserve  am 
protect  animals  and  to  advise  animal  ucl 
fare  societies  and  governments  throughou 
the  w  orld.  139  animal  protection  conserva 
tion  organizations  in  fifty  c  nmtries  havi 
membership  in  ISPA. 

International  Union  tor  the  Conserve 
tion  of  Nature  and  Natural  Resources.  Ave 
nuedu  Mont  Blanc. CH-1 196.  Gland.  Suit/ 
erland. 

Independent,  non-governmental  bod? 
founded  in  1948  to  promote  scientifically 
based  action  for  the  conservation  of  will 
living  resources.  448  voting  members  in  I0l 
countries.  Maintains  a  global  network  0 
more  than  a  thousand  scientists  and  proles 
sionals  organized  into  six  Commissions  or 
Ecology.  Education.  Environmental  Plan 
ning.  Environmental  Policy  Law  and  Ad 
ministration.  National  Parks  and  Protectee 
Areas  and  the  Survival  Service  Commissior 
(Threatened  Species). 

Oceanic  Society.  Stamford  Marine  Cen 
ter.  Magee  Avenue,  Stamford  CT  06902. 
An  international  organization  foundei 
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in  1 969  to  focus  on  the  marine  environment 
through  conservation,  education  and  re- 
search. Society  seeks  to  combine  public  infor- 
mation projects  with  individual  involvement 
opportunities  around  the  world.  Its  objec- 
tive is  to  foster  informed  and  sensible  man- 
agement of  ocean  and  coastal  resources. 

Rachel  Carson  Council  Inc.,  8940  Jones 
Mill  Road.  Washington  DC  20015. 

International  clearinghouse  of  informa- 
tion on  ecology  for  both  scientists  and  lay- 
men, emphasising  research  and  public  edu- 
cation on  chemical  contamination,  especially 
pesticides,  through  publications,  conferences 
and  response  to  specific  questions. 

Sea  Shepherd  International,  PO  Box 
48446.  Bentall  Centre.  Vancouver  V7X  1 A2. 

International  conservation  action  organ- 
ization, incorporated  in  1 977  and  currently 
involved  in  confrontational  campaigns  di- 
rected towards  the  conservation  and  protec- 
tion of  whales,  seals.  Antarctic  marine  mam- 
mals and  endangered  species  in  the  Arctic. 

United  Nations  Environment  Program. 
PO  Box  30552.  Nairobi.  Kenya. 

Established  by  the  United  Nations  Gen- 
eral Assembly  in  1972  to  encourage  and 
help  coordinate  global  environmental  ef  forts. 
Working  with  other  UN  agencies,  national 
governments  and  non-governmental  organ- 
izations. UNEP  reports  regularly  on  env  ir- 
onmental problems  to  help  develop  new 
approaches  to  better  management  of  our 
resources.  Designated  June  5  each  year  as 
World  Environment  Day. 

WorldWatch  Institute,  1776  Massachu- 
setts Avenue  NW.  Washington  DC  20036. 

Research  organization  formed  in  1974 
and  concerned  with  identifying  and  analyz- 
ing emerging  global  problems  and  trends 
and  bring  them  to  the  attention  of  opinion 
leaders  and  the  general  public. 

World  Wildlife  Fund.  1601  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW,  Suite  800.  Washington  DC 
20009. 

a  Fund  has  interna- 

/^^T  tional  headquarters  in 

I   M  ^  Switzerland  and  oper- 

f  ^^^s.^^^  ates  m  26  other  coun- 
m^k  tries.  Founded  in  1961. 

^^^^^L  it  has  allocated  over  S40 

million  to  1.800  scien- 
tific research,  educational  and  wildlife  and 
habitat  preservation  projects  in  131  coun- 
tries. Has  assisted  with  creating  260  national 
parks  and  reserves  on  five  continents  and 
has  helped  sav  e  33  endangered  species  from 
Extinction.  A  primary  collaborator  on  the 
World  Conservation  Strategy. 


Over  a  hundred  nations  met  to  debate  the 
state  of  the  global  environment.  A  general 
agreement  emerged  that  something  should 
be  done,  and  the  United  Nations  Env  iron- 
ment  Program  was  created. 

Not  all  env  ironmentalists  are  enthusias- 
tic about  UNEP.  "The  United  Nations  is  the 
weakest  global  conservation  body."  says 
Susie  Washington.  "UNEP  is  poorly  run 
and  its  administration  is  hopeless."  Ray  Vies 
agrees.  "UNEP  is  underfunded  and  badly 
run."  he  says. 

But  Brock  Evans  of  the  U.S.  National 
Audubon  Society  is  kinder.  "Operating  on  a 
miniscule  budget,  it  has  perf  ormed  wonders 
as  a  coordinating  institution  at  the  highest 
levels  of  world  governments."  he  has  writ- 
ten. "It  has  brought  together  countries  ot 
often  differing  philosophies,  sometimes 
countries  at  war  with  each  other,  to  nego- 
tiate agreements  to  eliminate  pollution  of 
the  oceans ...  It  has  encouraged  and  assisted 
Third  World  governments  to  deal  with  the 
problems  of  desertification  and  deforesta- 
tion, of  pollution  and  soil  loss." 

A  very  encouraging  development  in  the 
global  spread  of  the  environmentalist  philo- 
sophy has  been  the  creation  and  rapid  grow  - 
th not  only  of  official  agencies  but  of  local 
environmental  organizations  in  the  Third 
World.  Sahabat  Alam  of  Malaysia  regularly 
challenges  government  decisions,  publishes 
a  quarterly  magazine,  conducts  petition 
campaigns  and  researches  questions  about 
the  env  ironment.  The  Env  ironmental  Prob- 
lems Foundation  of  Turkey  recently  pub- 
lished an  Environmental  Profile  of  Turkey. 
The  Environmental  Liaison  Centre  in  Nai- 
robi is  beginning  to  coordinate  the  activities 
of  Africa's  nascent  groups,  and  a  string  of 
new  organizations  has  appeared  in  Latin 
America:  the  Fundacion  Natura  of  Ecuador. 
Pronatura  of  Paraguay,  the  Grupo  Ecolo- 
gico  Tolima  of  Colombia  and  the  Peruv  ian 
Association  for  the  Conservation  of  Nature 
which  sponsored  a  conference  for  all  Latin 
American  conservationists  last  October. 

Perhaps  the  most  sophisticated  and  effec- 
tive of  all  are  the  environmental  groups  in 
India.  The  environmental  communitv  there 


includes  not  only  educated,  urban,  middle- 
class  groups  such  as  the  India  Environmen- 
tal Society,  which  is  committed  to  working 
through  the  generally  supportive  Gandhi 
government  to  achieve  reforms,  but  also 
indigenous  tribal  and  peasant  movements 
such  as  the  Chipko  among  the  communities 
of  the  Himalayas.  This  unique  movement 
began  a  decade  ago  when  village  women 
hugged  the  trees  of  their  local  forests  to 
prevent  cutting  by  commercial  loggers.  The 
movement  spread  and  has  forced  the  gov- 
ernment and  timber  contractors  to  make 
many  concessions. 

"Think  Globally,  Act  Locally"  was  the 
theme  of  the  National  Audubon  Society's 
biennial  convention  last  summer  and  this  is 
likely  to  become  the  unofficial  slogan  of  the 
environmental  movement  for  the  rest  of  the 
century.  As  an  example  of  global  thinking 
Cliff  Wallis  has  high  praise  for  the  World 
Conservation  Strategy,  according  to  which 
it  is  possible  and  indeed  necessary  to  link 
conservation  of  liv  ing  resources  and  sustain- 
able development. 

"The  aim  of  the  World  Conservation 
Strategy."  writes  Miriam  Wyman.a  Fellow 
in  Environmental  Studies  at  York  Univer- 
sity in  Toronto,  "is  to  help  achieve  this. 
Published  in  1980.  the  Strategy  is  the  out- 
come of  extensive  discussion  and  research 
by  governments,  non-governmental  organ- 
izations and  indiv  iduals  throughout  the  deve- 
loped and  developing  w  orld.  It  was  prepared 
by  the  International  Union  for  the  Conser- 
vation of  Nature  and  Natural  Resources 
with  the  advice,  co-operation  and  financial 
assistance  of  the  United  Nations  Environ- 
ment Program  and  the  World  W  ildlife  Fund 
and  in  collaboration  with  the  Food  and 
Agriculture  Organization  of  the  United 
Nations  and  the  United  Nations  Economic 
Social  and  Cultural  Organization. 

"The  goal  of  the  World  Conservation 
Strategy  is  'the  integration  of  conservation 
and  development  to  ensure  that  modifica- 
tions to  the  planet  do  indeed  secure  the 
surv  ival  and  well-being  of  all  people.'  This 
necessarily  includes  the  continued  survival 
and  well-being  of  the  global  environment. 
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Greenpeace's  Rainbow  Warrior  off  the  coast  of 
Newfoundland 


for  it  is  the  security  of  the  global  environ- 
ment which  will  ensure  the  survival  and 
well-being  of  its  inhabitants." 

But  local  activism  must  continue  at  the 
same  time  as  global  strategies.  "People  in 
favour  of  global  action  have  to  work  for 
local  improvement, "says  Susie  Washington. 
Ray  Vies  agrees.  One  of  the  most  heartening 
trends  he  has  seen  in  the  environmental 
movement  is  that  "Ordinary  citizens  are  be- 
coming more  aware  of  and  involved  in  envi- 
ronmental issues  in  their  own  communities. 
Things  like  toxic  wastes,  the  dumping  of 
nuclear  residues  and  the  spraying  of  parks 
and  forests." 

Because  the  environmental  movement 
has  become  mature,  sophisticated,  profes- 
sional and  worldly-wise,  it  does  not  mean 
that  there  is  no  room  for  activism.  Survival 


of  any  living  organism  depends  on  the  suc- 
cession of  generations.  So  the  environmen- 
tal movement  still  needs  its  adolescent  acti- 
vity. 

"Greenpeace  will  continue  to  work  on 
both  the  activist  and  political  level,"  says 
Marilyn  Chrystal.  "And  direct  action  will 
continue  to  grow  if  people  don't  get  a  re- 
sponse from  politicians." 

Susie  Washington  sees  little  hope  in  poli- 
ticians. "The  public  has  been  turned  off  to 
the  political  process,"shesays.  "They  see  no 
coherent,  long-term,  constructive,  creative 
policy  emerging  from  governments."  What 
is  lacking  most  of  all  in  modern  society,  she 
maintains  with  passion,  is  a  positive  sense  of 
vision.  "Western  culture  is  good  at  creating 
negative  images."  she  says,  pointing  to  the 
whole  nuclear  power  syndrome  as  the  single 


most  destructive  example  of  "sick  thinking". 
"People  world-wide  are  aware  of  the  dangers 
and  they  are  fearful.  They  need  to  believe  in 
positive  futures.  They  need  vision.  Vision 
comes  from  activists,  and  history  w  ill  prove 
that  those  people  who  held  to  a  \ision  of 
sustainable  futures  were  right." 

Vision  of  this  positive,  dynamic  nature 
belongs  to  youth.  The  intellectual  capacit) 
to  realize  the  \  isions  of  youth  is  the  preroga- 
tive of  maturity.  The  most  encouraging  trend 
in  the  environmental  movement,  in  both  its 
local  and  global  strategies,  is  that  these  for- 
ces for  a  happier,  healthier,  saner  future  are 
working  together. 


Ron  Duffy  is  a  former  geography  lecturer  and  researcher 
who  is  now  a  Calgary  freelance  writer  and  researcher 
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Sharon  Adams 

Environmental 
Education 


ft 


Environmental  education  is  that  branch  of 
education  which  seeks  to  develop  a  popula- 
tion that  is  aware  of,  and  concerned  about, 
the  environment  and  its  associated  problems, 
and  which  has  the  knowledge,  skills,  atti- 
tudes, motivation  and  commitment  to  work 
individually  and  collectively  toward  solu- 
tions of  current  problems  and  the  preven- 
tion of  new  ones. 

Untied  Nalhm  Belgrade  Charier.  I96H 

A decade  of  growth  in  environmental 
education  followed  a  crucial  ECA 
conference  in  Red  Deer  during  the 
summer  of  1974. 

Recommendations  from  that  conference 
—  held  when  environmental  awareness  was 
beginning  to  burgeon  and  before  the  Envir- 
onment Conservation  Authority  metamor- 
phosizsd  into  the  Environment  Council  of 


Alberta  —  have  guided  development  of  envir- 
onmental education  in  the  province. 

William  Batycky,  past  chairman  of  the 
ECA  s  public  advisory  committee  on  envir- 
onmental education,  says  recommendations 
of  the  conference,  which  concentrated  on 
environmental  ed.  in  the  formal  education 
system,  brought  the  province  some  way  to 
achieving  the  UN  definition  of  environmen- 
tal education. 

Eor  the  past  decade  environmental  edu- 
cation policy  has  focused  on  raising  envir- 
onmental awareness,  primarily  by  providing 
information  about  the  environment  and  its 
resources.  But  there  is  a  philosophical 
change  in  the  air;  in  future  one  of  its  goals 
will  be  to  educate  the  public  on  taking  part 
in  the  decision-making  process  to  act  as 
well  as  think. 


"There's  not  as  much  participation  as 
there  should  be."  Batycky  says.  "The  ECA 
committee  feels  there  has  to  be  public  par- 
ticipation from  groups  and  individuals. 
(Now)  MLAs  make  decisions  in  light  of 
what  they  think  the  public  would  like,  or 
what  they  perceive  is  best  for  the  public." 

Environmental  education  offered  by  a 
myriad  of  public  and  private  organizations 
in  the  province  has  been  successful  at  raising 
awareness  about  environmental  problems: 
it  can  now  help  prepare  citizens  to  take  an 
active  part  in  solving  those  problems. 

"Education  is  one  of  the  best  ways  of 
bringing  about  a  change  in  attitude."  Baty- 
cky says,  "and  unless  you  change  attitudes, 
you're  not  going  to  change  how  the  envir- 
onment is  cared  for." 

Government  departments,  public  interest 
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groups  and  private  organizations  interested 
in  environmental  ed.  have  virtually  all  adopt- 
ed the  United  Nations  definition,  but  each 
has  different  goals  and  methods  of  achiev- 
ing them. 

Garry  Popowich,  Alberta  Education's 
associate  director  of  curriculum,  says  the 
UN  definition  contains  "a  bit  of  the  philo- 
sophical underpinnings"  of  the  department's 
goal,  which  he  describes  as  helping  students 
acquire  knowledge,  values  and  skills  to 
"make  decisions  about  the  use  of  resources." 

The  department's  ultimate  aim  is  devel- 
opment of  "an  environmental  ethic  which 
contributes  to  proper  use  and  management 
of  the  planet."  Critical  analysis  and  willing- 
ness to  help  solve  problems  is  part  of  that 
aim. 

But  over  time  the  department's  philoso- 
phy supporting  that  goal  has  gradually 
shifted.  In  the  '60s  environmental  education 
was  concentrated  on  outdoor  education  and 
recreation  programs.  Then  followed  an  in- 
terest in  natural  science.  In  the  70s,  the 
focus  shifted  to  values  education  —  incul- 
cating students  with  "a  sense  of  responsibil- 
ity for  the  environment." 

In  the  mid-70s.  the  department  experi- 
mented with  a  system-wide  approach  to  en- 
vironmental education  in  development  of 
the  Land  and  Life  curriculum.  A  Grade  9 
through  1 2  program,  it  would  have  concen- 
trated on  the  province's  renewable  and  non- 
renewable resources,  emphasizing  the  im- 
portance of  an  environmental  ethic  in  the 
decision-making  and  conservation  process. 

The  program  was  stillborn,  done  in, 
Popowich  says,  by  lack  of  acceptable  text 
books,  the  difficulty  of  fitting  it  into  teachers' 
preparation  timetable  and  tighter  money. 

In  1979,  however,  it  was  decided  to  incor- 
porate environmental  education  into  curric- 
ula of  all  subjects.  This  culminated  in  invest- 
ment of  $150,000  for  development  of  the 
Environmental  Education  Manual  and  cata- 
logue of  resources,  written  by  J.  Reg  Hough- 
ton, former  environmental  education  co- 
ordinator with  Alberta  Education  and  now 
principal  of  Keeler  Elementary  in  Calgary. 

"There  hasn't  been  an  inherent  change  in 
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the  goal  of  environmental  education,"  he 
says,  "but  a  much  more  significant  change 
in  philosophy.  It's  now  an  accepted  fact 
environmental  education  isn't  a  subject  unto 
itself." 

Acceptance  of  the  subject  as  interdisci- 
plinary has  quieted  the  semantics  argument 
about  what  constitutes  environmental  edu- 
cation. It  can  now  be  found  in  home  eco- 
nomics programs,  science  classrooms,  busi- 
ness education  lessons  as  well  as  in  social 
studies  and  science  programs. 

The  manual  relates  environmental  edu- 
cation to  each  subject  studied  from  Grades 
1  through  12,  cross-referencing  its  themes 
with  the  knowledge  and  skills  of  the  other 
subjects.  It  also  suggests  teacher  lesson  plans, 
resources  and  activities  to  tie  subjects  to 
environmental  ed. 

Not  surprisingly,  the  higher  the  grade, 
the  more  sophisticated  the  concepts  and  pro- 
jects involved. 

"Students  grow  into  it,"  Houghton  says. 
For  instance.  Grade  1  teachers  would  not 
tackle  acid  rain  as  an  environmental  topic 
because  "it's  not  part  of  the  students' expe- 
rience. Grade  1  students  share  their  envir- 
onment with  the  family  pet,  mother  and 
father."  More  appropriate  is  a  project  that 
stretches  the  students' experience,  or 'aware- 
ness' of  their  environment.  By  the  time  si  u- 
dents  reach  Grade  1 2,  they're  ready  for  more 
sophisticated  hands-on  projects  reflecting 
sophisticated  knowledge  and  critical  think- 
ing —  such  as  holding  moot  court  sessions 
on  an  environmental  issue,  or  actually  tak- 
ing part  in  a  public  hearing. 


Alberta  Environment  also  concentrates 
its  efforts  on  the  formal  school  system,  al- 
though it  is  involved  in  environmental  edu- 
cation in  a  number  of  programs  for  citizens 
of  all  ages.  Jim  Martin,  head  of  the  envir- 
onmental education  branch  of  the  public 
communications  division,  says  the  depart- 
ment's goal  is  to  "develop  an  awareness 
about  the  environment  and  its  use."  It  pro- 
vides materials  and  support  for  many  dif- 
ferent programs,  including  Project  Wild, 
environmental  education  resource  centres, 
the  Junior  Forest  Wardens.  Boy  Scout.  Girl 
Guide  and  4-H  Clubs. 

But  there  has  been  "a  teacher-school 
focus,"  Martin  says,  mainly  because  it's 
economical  to  use  a  system  already  in  place. 

Curriculum  materials,  funded  by  various 
services  within  the  department,  are  develop- 
ed for  adaptation  into  courses  already  being 
taught  at  the  various  grade  levels.  The  w  aste 
management  branch,  for  instance,  funded 
development  of  information  on  solid  waste 
management  for  incorporation  into  Grade 
4  through  12  programs;  there  is  a  water 
quality  package  for  Biology  20  and  30  classes 
and  a  mosquito  kit  for  use  in  Grade  4  and 
up. 

"We've  had  more  support  than  we  ever 
had  in  the  education  area."  Martin  says, 
adding  "this  branch  has  had  the  longest 
involvement  with  environmental  education." 

The  department's  philosophy  has  also 
shifted  from  providing  environmental  infor- 
mation to  educating  the  public  about  its 
responsibilities  and  obligations.  That,  he 
says,  includes  developing  the  public's  abili- 
ties at  problem-solving,  decision-making, 
fact-finding  with  "an  action  component." 

To  help  achieve  this  action-oriented  aim. 
it  has  completed  a  one-year  pilot  project. 
"Educating  for  Environmental  Action"  in- 
volving 13  teachers  in  six  communities  to 
"try  to  see  whether  local  environmental 
issues  could  be  incorporated  into  social  stu- 
dies and  science  programs."  Though  not 
part  of  this  project.  Martin  points  to  one 
teacher  who  was  able  to  have  his  students 
prepare  an  intervention  at  the  Red  Deer 
Dam  hearings.  These  students  actually  took 
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part  in  the  decision-making  process  about  a 
local  environmental  issue. 

Alberta  Recreation  and  Parks  concen- 
trates on  providing  information  about  its 
own  resources  —  and  they  are  many. 

Dianna  Thompson,  environmental  edu- 
cation co-ordinator  w  ith  the  operations  and 
maintenance  div  ision,  says  the  department's 
goals  are  to  increase  use  and  enjoyment  of 
provincial  parks  while  at  the  same  time  pro- 
viding and  protecting  "a  systematic  repres- 
entation" ol  the  province's  natural  and  cul- 
tural resources. 

The  department  supports  such  services 
as  the  Shannon  Terrace  environment  edu- 
cation centre  and  group  camps  and  devel- 
ops learning  resource  materials  for  teachers 
to  use  in  parks. 

The  parks  interpretive  program  is  design- 
ed to  make  adults  aware  of  "the  significant 
natural  and  cultural  features"  of  the  parks. 

But  while  the  politicians  and  bureaucrats 
determine  philosophy  and  goals,  it  is  the 
teachers  who  have  to  put  these  programs 
into  practice. 

Hugh  Phillips,  a  former  teacher  and 
school  board  consultant  now  with  the 
SEEDS  (Society.  Energy,  Environment 
Development  Studies)  Foundation,  says 
teachers  have  to  be  concerned  first  with 
what  works  in  the  classroom. 

What  works  for  him  is  a  four-part  sys- 
tem which  first  gets  students  to  use  their 
senses  to  become  aware  of  the  environment, 
then  provides  them  with  concrete  informa- 
tion about  the  environment.  From  there, 
students  can  go  into  the  environment  to  test 


out  their  information.  Handled  properly, 
students  w  ill,  in  the  process  of  learning  about 
the  environment,  have  changed  their  atti- 
tudes and  values  toward  it. 

Phillips,  too.  has  perceived  a  change  in 
philosophy  among  teachers,  spurred  b\  grow- 
ing environmental  sophistication  in  society 
and  changes  in  the  environment.  "The  four 
major  ecosystems  —  oceans,  forests,  crop- 
lands and  grasslands  —  are  in  serious  con- 
flict. Env  ironmental  educators  arc  interested 
in  promoting  the  idea  of  stew  ardship  —  not 
lordship." 

Though  great  strides  have  been  made  in 
environmental  education,  the  system  can 
still  use  fine-tuning,  says  Bob  Mitchell,  pres- 
ident of  the  environmental  and  outdoor  edu- 
cation council  of  the  Alberta  Teachers' Asso- 
ciation. Four  of  seven  recommendations  for 
env  ironmental  education  have  been  met.  but 
the  specialist  council,  which  represents  some 
460  teachers  across  the  province,  still  would 
like  to  see  an  integrated  approach  to  envir- 
onmental education,  inv  olv  ing  all  those  with 
an  interest  in  its  development,  and  better 
funding  for  both  materials  de\  elopment  and 
teacher  in-service  training. 

The  council  fears  a  tighter  economy  mav 
slow  achievement  of  these  recommendations. 

"At  first  our  goal  was  awareness.  Now 
we  feel  awareness  has  been  reached,  but 
where  do  we  go  from  here'.'  Environmental 
concerns  in  tough  economic  times  take  a 
back  seat.  Eield  trips  are  considered  (by 
some)  to  be  a  frill,  and  with  the  push  for  a 
return  to  the  basics,  we're  afraid  the  envir- 
onmental perspective  might  be  lost."  Envir- 
onmental education,  he  says,  shouldn't  stop 
at  acquiring  env  ironmental  know  ledge,  but 
"should  have  an  application:  it's  what  you 
do  with  the  skills  you  have." 

Guaranteeing  the  best  environmental 
education  in  the  classroom  requires  constant 
political  action.  The  specialist  council  hopes 
the  worst  effects  of  the  recession  can  be 
ameliorated  by  continued  lobbying.  It  in- 
tends to  ask  the  ATA's  annual  representa- 
tive assembly  to  re -affirm  its  env  ironmental 
education  resolutions  in  the  hope  that  "with 
support  of  all  teachers,  not  just  a  specialist 
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council"  teachers  can  keep  continued  devel- 
opment of  env  ironmental  education  a  prior- 
ity of  politicians. 

Particularly  important.  Mitchell  says,  is 
in-service  training  —  training  classroom 
teachers  to  use  environmental  education  re- 
sources and  materials.  Though  several  dif- 
ferent organizations  offer  in-service  training 
and  provide  teacher  resource  materials,  the 
council  would  like  a  systematic  approach. 

As  yet,  environmental  education  is  not 
built  into  the  requirements  for  teaching 
degrees  in  Alberta.  Dr.  Eric  Mokosch.  Dean 
of  Education  at  the  University  of  Eethbridge 
is  co-ordinating  univ  ersity  efforts  to  include 
it  in  the  teacher  education  programs. 

Options  being  explored  are  allow  ing  edu- 
cation students  to  take  a  degree  w  ith  a  major 
in  environmental  education,  allowing  stu- 
dents to  specialize  in  the  subject,  or  requir- 
ing every  prospective  teacher  trained  in  Al- 
berta to  have  one  or  more  courses  in  envi- 
ro  n  m  e  ntal  ed  u  ca  t  i  o  n . 

Though  many  organizations  and  institu- 
tions not  connected  with  the  formal  env  ir- 
onmental education  system  or  its  policy- 
makers offer  programs  in  the  area,  many 
have  found  it  economic  to  "tap  in"  to  the 
formal  system. 

Each  organization  has  its  own  special  en- 
vironmental  ed.  message  and  methods  of 
achieving  it.  Freed  from  the  time-consuming 
approach  of  bureaucracies,  these  organiza- 
tions can  respond  more  quickly  to  changing 
philosophy,  but  may  find  it  difficult  and  too 
expensive  to  deliver  their  services  outside  of 
the  structures  of  the  formal  education  system. 
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A  class  project  at  Idyllwylde  Elementary  School  in 
Edmonton. 


Dr.  Bob  Westbury,  executive  director  of 
SEEDS  Foundation  and  the  former  super- 
intendent of  the  Edmonton  Separate  School 
Board,  says  "what  has  happened  in  envir- 
onmental education  is  good;  its  view  has 
become  much  broader.  Some  would  say  the 
biggest  environmental  education  issue  right 
now  is  nuclear  war  —  you  can't  get  much 
broader  than  that." 

SEEDS  itself  is  part  of  that  broader  edu- 
cational spectrum.  Set  up  seven  years  ago, 
SEEDS' goal  is  "an  energy  literate  public," 
with  "an  idea  of  the  effect  (energy)  extrac- 
tion and  production  have  on  society." 

Funded  by  energy  companies,  utilities 
and  financial  institutions,  SEEDS  addresses 
various  age  groups,  but  also  concentrates 
on  the  formal  school  system.  It  has  produced 
a  comprehensive  energy/ environment  cur- 
riculum expected  to  reach  500,000  Canadian 
students  this  year.  The  units,  designed  by 
education,  industry  and  government  experts, 
are  designed  to  "plug  in"  to  existing  curric- 
ula. They  includes  teacher-written  classroom 
materials  and  in-service  training  opportuni- 
ties (about  4,000  teachers  in  1 983  were 
involved). 

SEEDS  has  also  developed  an  energy/ 
environment  bibliography  and  field  trip 
guide  for  each  province  (Alberta's  lists  24 
trips),  and  sponsors  the  four-week  Shell 
Merit  Fellowship  Institute  in  Energy/ Envi- 
ronment Education,  open  to  teachers  across 
the  country. 

Vivian  Pharis,  a  director  of  the  Alberta 
Wilderness  Association,  says  its  environ- 
mental education  efforts  are  constricted  by 
funding,  and  it  also  finds  it  economical  to 
deliver  its  message  through  the  formal  edu- 
cation system. 

"Our  major  goal  is  to  educate  the  public 
about  the  value  of  wilderness"  by  providing 
information  about  the  wilderness,  alerting 
the  public  to  crises  as  they  arise  and  provid- 
ing volunteer  speakers. 

"It's  quite  a  cost  to  us,  but  it's  important 
to  get  our  message  across  to  as  many  as  we 
can"  because  the  importance  of  wilderness 
is  not  stressed  by  other  agencies  involved  in 
environmental  ed,  she  says. 


Its  efforts  include  mail  distribution  of 
about  4,000  newsletters  three  to  four  time  a 
year  to  members,  interested  schools  and 
policy  makers  (like  M  LAs),  and  publication 
of  wilderness  books  (five  have  been  produc- 
ed, funded  by  special  grants). 

Arthur  New,  of  the  National  Survival 
Institute  (NSI).  an  organization  that  also 
relies  on  schools  to  deliver  its  message,  says 
public  interest  groups'  environmental  edu- 
cation efforts  are  hampered  because  of  a 
lack  of  money. 

The  NSI,  set  up  in  1972  by  Rotary  Club 
members,  "wants  to  get  across  the  message 
that  individuals  do  make  a  difference"  to 
what  happens  in  the  environment. 

Using  local  expertise  and  resources  to 
develop  materials  on  local  environmental 
issues,  it  disseminates  the  information  in 


classrooms  throughout  the  country.  Its  pro- 
grams include  For  Every  Child,  A  Tree, 
which  saw  school  children  plant  100,000 
trees  in  1983;  twinning  of  400  United  States 
and  Canadian  schools  for  acid  rain  compar- 
ison studies;  and  a  Toronto  study  about 
environmental  effects  on  lower  income 
families. 

In  the  classroom  or  out  in  the  environ- 
ment, most  environmental  education  pro- 
grams are  aimed  at  citizens  -  potential 
users  of  the  environment.  Though  the  future 


of  environmental  education  may  be  to  en- 
courage public  participation  in  environmen- 
tal decisions,  the  final  word  on  policy  rests 
with  policy-makers  in  government  and  in- 
dustry. And  there's  an  emironmental  edu- 
cation program  tailor-made  for  the  policy- 
makers themselves. 

Susie  Washington,  program  manager  of 
the  Banff  Centre  School  of  Management's 
resource  management  programs,  says  its 
goal  is  to  encourage  sound  environmental 
management  and  development  of  natural 
resources.  It  achieves  this  by  offering  con- 
ferences and  seminars  encouraging  top  man- 
agement and  public  participants  to  reach  a 
consensus  on  solving  problems.  Its  aim  is 
better,  and  closer,  formulation  of  public  and 
corporate  environmental  policies. 

The  Banff  Centre's  seminars  include  such 
uupics  as  resource  development,  integrated 
approaches  to  resource  planning  and  man- 
agement and  the  presentation  of  environ- 
mental evidence.  Conferences  open  to  senior 
management,  give  managers  a  chance  to 
appreciate  the  public's  position  in  what 
Washington  describes  as  "a  non-confron- 
tational atmosphere." 

The  centre  feels  strongly  that  "individu- 
als from  all  sectors  must  be  represented  at 
the  table."  To  ensure  this,  it  makes  scholar- 
ships available  to  public  interest  groups, 
natives  and  students. 

To  spread  the  word  beyond  the  confer- 
ence table  and  classroom,  conference  pro- 
ceedings are  available  through  the  Univer- 
sity of  Calgary  Press. 

Despite  the  recession,  both  SEEDS  ami 
the  Banff  Centre  School  of  Management 
resource  programs  have  received  private 
sector  support.  Washington  says  there  is  a 
waiting  list  for  the  self-supporting  conferen- 
ces and  seminars  and  Westbury  reports 
SEEDS'financial  support  has  dropped  I  mm 
$240,000  to  $226,000.  At  a  time  w  hen  other 
institutions  reliant  on  public  donations  or 
grants  have  had  to  cut  back,  these  institu- 
tions have  both  managed  to  extend  their 
environmental  education  programs. 

Sharon  Adams  is  a  Calgary  journalism  instructor  and 
freelance  writer. 
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A  Shopping 
List  for  Teachers 

What's  what  and  who's  who 
in  environmental  education 
materials 


Shopping  can  be  a  mind-boggling, 
exhausting  experience. 
Even  something  as  basic  as  groc- 
ery shopping  can  pose  enormous  problems 
if  you're  unfamiliar  with  the  routine.  Given 
the  number  of  goods  available  —  not  to 
mention  their  price  range  —  and  having  to 
base  decisions  not  only  on  your  own  desires 
but  also  on  the  needs  of  other  family  mem- 
bers could  make  the  idea  of  a  week-long  fast 
seem  appealing. 

Shopping  for  resource  material  to  aid  in 


environmental  education  can  loom  equally 
irge. 

Much  is  available  but,  as  with  the  grocer- 
ies, the  choice  depends  on  where  the  mate- 
rial is  to  be  used,  by  whom  and  for  whom. 
What  works  for  one  teacher  may  not  work 
for  another;  what  strikes  one  person  as  im- 
portant might  lose  all  sig- 
nificance in  the  eyes  of 
another. 

Mercifully,  there  now 
is  a  starting  point  in  the 
form  of  the  Environmen- 
tal Education  Manual  for 
>v  Grades  I  to  12  —  and  its 
accompanying  Catalogue 
of  Resources.  Produced  bv 
Alberta  Education,  the  soft- 
J  cover  volumes  became  avail- 
/    able  to  schools  throughout  the 
province  during  the  current 
school  year. 

And  while  the  catalogue  might 
ack  the  color  illustrations  of  its 
Sears  counterpart,  it  provides  just  as  much 
for  the  at-home  shopper.  Pages  are  color- 
coded  into  three  broad  areas:  print  resour- 
ces, including  books,  magazines,  pamphlets 
and  the  like;  non-print  resources,  including 
film-strips,  videotapes,  records  and  games; 
and  physical  resources  —  out-of-school  sites. 
The  latter  category  is  sub-div  ided  by  regions. 

Introductory  notes  make  it  clear  that  the 
catalogue  "is  not  presented  as  a  complete  or 
z  exhaustive  list  but,  rather,  as  a  departure 
m  point  .  .  ."  The  same  can  be  said  of  the 
|  following  list,  which  includes  a  random 
w  sampling  from  the  catalogue  as  well  as  from 
other  sources. 

PRINT  RESOURCES:  most  obviously 
found  at  such  places  as  public,  university, 
college  and  school  libraries.  Government 
departments,  too,  are  good  sources.  Many 
agencies  working  in  the  environmental  field 
also  will  make  print  material  available.  For 
example: 

—  SEEDS  (Society,  Environment  and 
Energy  Development  Studies),  in  Edmon- 
ton at  10169  104th  St.,  Rm.  440  (T5J  IA5) 


or  phone  424-0971;  a  federally-chartered, 
non-profit  foundation  established  in  1976 
by  industry  to  develop  environment-  and 
energy-related  study  material  for  Grades  1 
to  12.  Program  director  Hugh  Phillips  says 
the  SEEDS  newsletter  now  goes  to  about 
7.000  teachers  across  Canada;  available 
material  includes  an  Alberta  field-trip  guide 
to  resource  centres  for  energy  en\  ironment 
education,  an  energy  literacy  scries  includ- 
ing teacher  guides  and  audio-visual  packages 
geared  to  elementary  grades,  and  a  Cana- 
dian Energy  I  Environment  Education  Bib- 
liography; 

—  the  Environmental  Resource  Centre, 
in  Edmonton  at  10765  98th  St.,  3rd  Floor, 
phone  424-3301  is  a  "public-interest  research 
group"  not  connected  with  government  but 
also  "non-adversarial",  according  to  com- 
munications director  Ted  Kuchera.  Informa- 
tion about  such  isues  as  acid  rain,  pesticides, 
water  management,  etc.  is  gathered  and  pub- 
lished in  lay  terms.  A  bi-monthly  environ- 
mental network  newsletter  is  available  and 
the  centre  has  a  library  of  print  material  (not 
geared  to  curriculum)  open  to  the  public.  In 
Calgary,  phone  Diane  Pachal  at  283-2025; 

-  the  Alberta  W  ildcrncss  Association. 
in  Calgary  at  455  12th  St.  N.W..  phone 
283-1576;  publications  such  as  Wildlands 
for  Recreation,  and  Willmore  Wilderness 
Park  (both  suitable  for  teacher  use.  Grades 
7  to  12).  and  Elbow  Sheep  Wilderness,  A 
Recreational  Wilderness j "or  Albertans  (teach- 
er use.  Grades  10  to  12); 

—  Western  Producer  Prairie  Books  of 
Saskatoon,  Hurtig  Publishers  of  Edmonton, 
Greey  de  Pender  Books  of  Toronto  (which 
distributes  OWL  books),  the  National  Geo- 
graphic Society,  and  Burke  Publishing  ol 
Toronto  are  among  the  many  publishers 
whose  contributions  to  the  field  are  included 
in  the  Catalogue  of  Resources. 

NON-PRINT  RESOURCES  include  16 
mm  films  that  can  be  used  in  the  classroom 
to  enhance  environmental  education.  Sour- 
ces include: 

—  Central  Alberta  Media  Services 
(CAM)  in  Edmonton,  phone  operations 
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manager  Gerry  Gibeault  at  464-5540  for 
information  on  films  and  videotapes  avail- 
able. CAM  is  one  of  five  regional  film  cen- 
tres in  the  province;  others  are  in  Peace 
River,  Lethbridge,  Lacombe  (the  Alberta 
Central  Region  Educational  Services),  and 
Strathmore  (the  South  Central  Alberta  Film 
Federation). 

—  National  Film  Board,  in  Edmonton 
at  1003 1  103rd  Ave.  (T5J  0G9),  phone  film 
librarian  Eloise  Watt  at  420-3010;  a  cata- 
logue is  available  on  request  and  interested 


individuals  can  obtain  a  borrowing  card  at 
no  cost.  Films  are  in  English  with  "a  sub- 
stantial number"  in  French  and  are  ap- 
propriate for  elementary  to  high  school 
levels; 

—  University  of  Alberta  film  collection, 
132  Corbett  Hall,  82nd  Avenue  and  1 12th 
Street,  phone  432-5039;  film  costs  range 
from  $2.50  to  $20  a  day; 

—  Why  Wilderness?,  available  in  slide 
tape,  video  or  16  mm,  from  the  Alberta 
Wilderness  Association  in  Calgary,  phone 


283- 1 576;  suitable  for  high  school  to  univer- 
sity level. 

Computer  materials,  scant  though  they 
be  in  the  area  of  environmental  education, 
also  fall  in  the  category  of  non-print  resour- 
ces. Erich  Berndt,  head  of  the  science  depart- 
ment at  Calgary's  Sir  Winston  Churchill 
High  School,  div  ides  them  into  three  groups; 
the  tutorial,  or  teaching  mode;  the  drill-and- 
practice,  which  offers  a  series  of  questions; 
and  the  simulation. 

The  latter  is  the  most  effective,  because  it 


A 

Useful 
Tool 


Meet  Ella  Mentry,  a  Grade  2 
teacher,  and  her  Grade  3  count- 
erpart  Dick  Shonery  (who 
majored  in  language  arts).  Or  how  about 
Olive  Etti,  who  teaches  business  educa- 
tion, ty  ping  and  so  on?  Or  Al  Jeebra,  the 
mathematics  teacher  .  .  . 

They  provide  material  for  the  case 
studies  that  illustrate  the  new  Environ- 
mental Educational  Manual  produced 
by  Alberta  Education  for  Grades  1  to  12. 

They  also  helped  lighten  the  load  for 
Reg  Houghton,  principal  of  Calgary's 
Keeler  Elementary  School,  who  develop- 
ed the  manual  and  its  companion  Cata- 
logue of  Resources.  The  project  took  two 
years  and  "in  order  to  keep  my  sanity" as 
well  as  to  inject  "a  little  lightness  in  the 
document",  Houghton  used  the  punny 
names  for  his  composite  examples. 

It  is  a  welcome  bit  of  levity.  The  man- 
ual is  a  slim  but  loaded  volume.  It  pro- 
vides scope/sequence  charts  that  tie 
themes  and  objectives  of  an  environmen- 
tal nature  to  "related  strands"  in  various 
subjects  such  as  social  studies,  health, 


language  arts,  mathematics  and  so  on. 
The  result  is  curriculum-plan  model  of 
the  teacher's  choice,  applicable  to  that 
teacher's  situation.  A  case  study  per  grade 
helps  illustrate  the  direction  these  charts 
can  take. 

Unfortunately,  the  fold-out  charts  can 
be  intimidating;  a  lot  of  information  has 
been  crammed  into  a  small  amount  of 
space,  and  the  size  of  the  fold-out  pages 
d  ictates  that  a  teacher  must  find  adequate 
desk  space  to  work  with  the  manual. 
Time  must  be  taken  with  the  document, 
and  time  is  something  teachers  have  in 
notoriously  short  supply. 

Houghton  is  aware  of  such  criticism. 
"I'm  not  naive  enough  to  believe  that  it 
isn't  intimidating."  But  every  time  some- 
one questioned  the  format,  he  asked  if 
they  had  an  alternative  solution  (given 
such  constraints  as  production  costs,  etc.). 
No-one  did. 

As  for  the  manual's  scope,  Houghton 
says  it  gives  teachers  "a  starting  point." 

"I  think  the  guide  is  good,  but  it  is 
only  a  guide ...  If  it  is  to  be  upgraded  (in 
future)  at  least  we  now  have  a  model  to 
work  from." 

Houghton  admits  that  much  of  what 
is  suggested  in  the  manual's  case  studies 
is  already  being  done  in  many  elemen- 
tary schools.  "But  I  can  assure  you  that 
you  would  fall  flat  on  your  face  (expect- 
ing such  activities)  when  you  hit  a  junior 
high  school. "There,  pressure  is  on  teach- 
ers to  have  expertise  in  special  fields  and 


it  becomes  more  difficult  to  tie  various 
subjects  together  under  connecting  themes 
or  objectives. 

In  compiling  his  documents,  Hough- 
ton says  he  wanted  to  shake  the  founda- 
tion of  "the  old  assumption  that  envir- 
onmental education  is  outdoor  educa- 
tion." With  many  students  li\  ing  in  urban 
centres  and  field -trip  costs  steadily  mount- 
ing, "we'd  better  get  rather  creative  and 
use  the  resources  immediately  available 
to  us." 

"WeVe  fallen  into  a  trap  over  the  past 
several  years.  We  have  a  tendency  of 
looking  beyond,  instead  of  looking  at  .  .  ." 

Out-ol-school  field  trips  have  their 
value,  Houghton  admits.  "But  just  by 
looking  across  the  street  I  see  a  row  of 
houses,  all  a  different  color  and  most  a 
different  shape. 

"That  tells  me  something  about  how 
humans  mark  their  space."  It  can  be  re- 
lated to  a  discussion  of  how  animals  such 
as  bears  and  dogs,  for  example,  mark 
their  territory. 

One  of  the  houses  has  gables,  afford- 
ing an  opportunity  to  talk  about  triangles. 

Then  children  can  be  given  hula  hoops, 
told  to  toss  them,  and  to  examine  what  is 
within  the  hoop.  Blades  of  grass  can  be 
counted,  for  example,  giving  an  oppor- 
tunity to  teach  mathematics.  And  so  on. 

"Why  go  85  miles  away  when  you  can 
learn  about  your  environment  right  here?" 

—  Bernie  Goedhart 
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Martha  wound  her  way  around 
Sarah's  hands,  coiling  up  the 
child's  arms. 
"Just  be  careful  she  doesn't  get  into  your 
hair."  said  the  attendant.  "It  she  does,  it'll 
take  hours  to  get  her  out." 

It  was  a  Sunday  afternoon  at  the  John 
Janzen  Nature  Centre,  oil  Edmonton's 
Whitemud  Freeway  and  adjacent  to  the  Fort 
Edmonton  parking  lot.  One  group  had  just 
gone  lor  a  nature  walk;  a  snow  shoe  class 
was  laboriously  wending  its  way  up  a  hill: 
and  inside  the  centre  Martha  the  garter  snake 
was  meeting  Sarah  the  tour-year-old  child. 

The  hands-on  experience  is  important  at 
the  centre.  When  children  in  the  exhibit 
room  were  finished  handling  Martha  and 
her  fellow-snake  Jerry. the  attendant  turned 
to  the  salamander  tank.  Young  Sarah  was 
less  willing  to  touch  the  slipper}  amphibian 
than  she  had  been  to  deal  w  ith  a  snake,  but 
she  was  nevertheless  curious  to  hear  why 
her  hands  would  have  to  be  wet  if  she  was  to 
hold  him.  "Otherw  ise  his  skin  would  tear  on 
your  dry  hands."  the  attendant  said. 

Named  tor  a  past  superintendent  of  Ed- 
monton Parks  and  Recreation,  the  centre 
(phone 434-7446) opened  in  I975.  But  it  had 
its  origins  earliers,  sa\s  Cam  Finlay,  direc- 
tor of  the  centre.  It  began  in  1 965.  with  Joy 
Finlay  giving  nature  walks. 

About  l  ()().()()()  now  \isit  the  centre  annu- 
ally, he  says  about  20,000  of  them  school 
children,  another  5.000  Cubs.  Boy  Scouts 
or  Guides,  and  5.000  adults  and  children 
who  enroll  in  courses.  "T  he  rest  are  just 
people  who  drop  in." 

Sixty-lour  courses  are  ottered,  ranging 
from  mukluk  making  and  improving  bird- 
identification  skills  to  bread  making  and 
herbal  tilling  and  tasting. 

Together  with  the  YWCA.  the  centre 
offers  a  residential  program  at  the  Y's  )"  II  o- 
ChAs  Centre.  88  kilometres  west  of  Edmon- 
ton on  l  ake  Wabamun. 

It  is,  no  doubt,  a  program  that  would 
meet  w  ith  approval  from  Nestor  Kelba,  sup- 
ervisor of  off-campus  activities  for  the  Cal- 
gary board  of  education.  "The  whole  out- 
door-education concept  is  close  to  my  heart," 


he  says.  "I've  been  involved  in  it  for  20 
years." 

He  leans  to  residential  outdoorcducation 
as  his  favored  form.  It  affords  "a  concen- 
trated common  experience"  and  takes  chil- 
dren away  from  everyday  influences.  There's 
no  substitute  for  it."  Kelba  said,  during  a 
telephone  interv  iew  from  Yumnuska  Centre. 

Operated  by  the  YMCA,  Yamnuska  is 
about  96  kilometres  west  of  Calgary  and 
can  be  reached  by  phoning  673-3858. 

Ministik  Hills  Field  Study  Centre,  about 
50  kilometres  southeast  of  Edmonton,  is 
operated  by  Dr.  Lois  Fenna  (phone  662- 
2280)  and  offers  limited  weekend  and  over- 
night accommodation  for  school  groups  st  tidy- 
ing ecology.  The  program  is  flexible  and 
suited  to  the  curriculum. 

In  Edmonton,  the  Bennett  Environmen- 
tal Education  Centre  at  9703  94th  St.  is 
operated  by  the  city's  public  school  board. 


Its  purpose  is  to  prov  ide  em  ironmental  out- 
door studies  primarily  for  city  students, 
says  program  co-ordinator  Burt  Demeriez. 
There  arc  day-long  activ  ities  as  well  as  two- 
to  five-day  in-residence  programs.  "All  activ  i- 
ties  occur  within  the  river-valley  communi- 
ties and  the  adjacent  Capital  City  Recreation 
Park." 

Other  residential  centres  include:  Bates 
Bar  J  Ranch,  a  working  ranch  that  oilers 
programs  forcducational  groups  in  the  Coch- 
rane area  northwest  of  Calgary,  phone  673- 
2 1 99:  Bragg  Creek  Youth  Hostel,  southwest 
of  Calgary,  phone  the  house  parent  at  949- 
2385:  Kinsmen  Camp  Hori/on,  managed 
by  the  Alberta  Rehabilitation  Council  for 
the  Disabled,  about  50  kilometres  southw- 
est of  Calgary,  phone 262-555 1: and  Ribbon 
Creek  Youth  Hostel,  in  the  Kananaskisarea. 
phone  283-5551. 

—  Bernie  Goedhart 
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Young  participants  in  the  Junior  Forest  Wardens 
program. 


allows  you  to  study  conditions  that  might 
not  be  practicable  otherwise  for  reasons  such 
as  time-span  or  safety,  says  Berndt.  Unfor- 
tunately, most  of  the  environmental  simula- 
tion tapes  available  are  American. 

Ray  Sloan,  instructor  of  environmental 
sciences  at  Calgary's  Mount  Royal  College, 
says  that  by  computer-field  standards  they 
are  also  "relatively  ancient,"  having  been 
produced  in  the  early  1970s. 

Both  Berndt  and  Sloan  name  Conduit  as 
one  source,  the  Minnesota  Education  Com- 
puting Consortium  as  another.  The  latter. 


says  Berndt,  provides  Odell  Lake,  a  simula- 
tion about  the  food  web  and  food  pyramid, 
which  is  suitable  for  the  elementary  level. 
And  even  though  the  material  is  not  recent, 
such  tapes  as  Buffalo,  Whale  and  Limits  are 
still  good  "as  supplemental  material,"  says 
Sloan.  "They  would  fit  nicely  into  research- 
related  classrooms"  where  a  group  may  have 
spent  a  month  or  so  studying  population 
ecology. 

Berndt  himself  is  working  on  a  simula- 
tion geared  primarily  to  the  junior  and  senior 
high  school  levels.  Big  Horn  Sheep  Man- 


agement uses  Dr.  Val  Geist's  model  of  pop- 
ulation growth  of  big-horn  sheep  in  Alberta, 
says  Berndt.  Another  "50  hours  or  so"  of 
work  should  see  the  material  completed. 

Government  Agencies,  as  already  men- 
tioned, are  another  source  of  material.  Jim 
Martin,  head  of  the  environmental  educa- 
tion resources  branch  of  Alberta  Environ- 
ment's communications  division,  phone 
427-6267,  says  a  booklet  is  in  the  works 
detailing  where  to  go  in  government  for 
environmental  education  material.  The  book- 
let, expected  to  be  finished  this  spring,  will 
be  mailed  to  all  schools.  Meanwhile,  he 
offers  the  following  sources: 

—  Alberta  Agriculture,  which  makes 
available  environmentally-related  material 
through  the  4-H  program;  contact  your  dis- 
trict home  economist  or  phone  Sandra 
Behnke  at  427-2541; 

—  A  CC  ESS  Alberta,  lor  video  and  audio 
material,  including  information  on  where  to 
obtain  computer  material,  phone  451-3160 
in  Edmonton  or  283-8241  in  Calgary; 

—  Alberta  Consumer  and  Corporate 
A  ffairs,  for  print  materials,  video  and  audio, 
pertaining  to  such  things  as  consumer  pro- 
tection, phone  427-5782; 

—  Alberta  Energy  anil  Natural  Resour- 
ces, phone  Don  Meredith  in  fish  and  wild- 
life, 427-6765.  about  Project  Wild;  Bill 
Bresnahan  in  forestry,  427-2545,  about  the 
junior  forest  warden  program:  Dan  Stoker 
at  the  energy  conservation  branch,  427-5200. 
for  teaching  kits,  posters.audio  visual  mate- 
rials, etc.; 

—  Alberta  Culture,  which  is  responsible 
for  the  Provincial  Museum  (427-1730)  and 
the  Alberta  Natural  Resources  Science 
Centre  (Karen  Jensen.  427-9490): 

—  Alberta  Recreation  and  Parks,  phone 
environmental  education  co-ordinator  Diana 
Thompson  at  427-9429  or  Punch  Jackson 
at  427-6562. 

Martin  himself  has  a  crew  of  consultants 
to  conduct  workshops  throughout  the  pro- 
vince: Dial-a- Workshop  at  427-6310. 

Bernie  Goedhart  is  a  freelance  book  reviewer  and  writer 
in  Edmonton 
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Out-of-court 

Settlements 

A  better  alternative  to  legal 
action  can  often  be  found 


These  days,  everybody's  doing  it. 
Everybody's  going  to  court. 
It  your  landlord  won't  give  you 
back  your  damage  deposit  —  take  him  to 
court! 

It  your  boss  tires  you  w  ithout  justifiable 
cause  —  take  him  to  court! 

It  the  man  who  rear-ended  your  brand 
new  car  doesn't  have  insurance  —  take  him 
to  court! 

The  predictable  result  of  this  litigation 
mania  is  a  clogged  and  overloaded  court 
system. 


And  nowadays,  a  growing  number  of 
these  cases  deal  with  environmental  prob- 
lems. Governments,  environmental  groups 
and  private  citizens  are  all  going  to  court. 
They're  going  for  a  multitude  of  reasons:  to 
prosecute  violations  of  government  regula- 
tions, to  stop  construction  of  a  road  through 
environmentally  sensitive  vilderness  or  to 
prevent  contamination  of  a  water  source. 

But  while  the  courts  provide  solutions, 
court  battles  are  often  lengthy  and  expen- 
sive. And.  says  Les  Cooke,  executive  direc- 
tor of  the  resource  evaluation  and  planning 


division  of  Alberta  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources,  these  solutions  may  not  be  the 
most  satisfactory  ones. 

"Courts  by  their  very  nature  are  set  up  to 
deal  with  hard  evidence,  not  with  the  subtle- 
ties and  sensitivities  involved  in  many  envi- 
ronmental problems."  explains  Cooke, 
whose  department,  along  with  Alberta  Env  i- 
ronment, deals  with  most  provincial  envir- 
onmental concerns. 

"In  a  court  case,  nobody  may  end  up 
with  any  understanding  of  the  other  side's 
v  iew  point.  Courts  are  set  up  to  give  a  yes-no 
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decision  and  that  may  leave  everybody  dis- 
satisfied." 

Fortunately,  at  least  for  those  with  envi- 
ronmental concerns  and  conflicts,  there  are 
some  alternatives,  some  courts  of  first  resort. 

Basically,  these  are  divided  into  three 
categories:  negotiation  or  public  participa- 
tion; mediation;  and  advocacy. 

The  first  of  these,  negotiation  and  public 
participation  in  the  environmental  planning 
process,  is  one  favored  by  many  environ- 
mental groups. 

Explains  Ray  Vies,  Ottawa-based  execu- 
tive director  of  Friends  of  the  Earth:  "As 
environmentalists,  our  most  important  con- 
tribution is  to  question  the  assumptions  on 
which  legislation  and  other  decisions  are 
based  and  we  can  best  do  this  through  nego- 
tiation. 

"The  old  adversary  position  has  been 
replaced  by  sound  arguments  and  well- 
reasoned  research." 

Negotiation  and  public  participation  is 
also  the  approach  favored  by  Alberta  Envi- 
ronment. 

Explains  Jerry  Lack  of  the  department's 
pollution  control  division,  "There's  no  ques- 
tion our  approach  is  to  solve  the  problem, 
to  clean  up  the  environment  and  to  do  it  in 


the  best  way.  And  that  best  way  is  often 
through  negotiation.  In  court,  disputes  can 
take  months  and  years  of  argument  while 
the  pollution  goes  on." 

Instead,  says  Lack,  who  is  head  of  the 
division's  air  quality  branch,  department  offi- 
cials like  to  sit  down  with  industry  and  the 
public  to  find  a  quicker,  acceptable  solution 
to  the  problem. 

But  he  warns  the  department  doesn't  look 
upon  negotiation  as  a  substitute  for  litiga- 
tion. "I'm  not  saying  we  won't  go  to  court 
when  we  have  to  and  we  definitely  have 
gone  to  court  on  numerous  occasions.  There 
has  to  be  a  fallback  position." 

On  a  less  formal  basis.  Lack  says  Alberta 
Environment  officials  are  encouraged  to  sit 
down  and  talk  with  industry  and  with  envi- 
ronmental groups  as  much  as  possible. 

"There  probably  hasn't  been  enough  com- 
munication with  environmental  groups  in 
the  past  and  the  minister  encourages  us  to 
sit  down  with  them.  There  has  been  criti- 
cism of  our  department  in  the  past  but  that 
criticism  is  often  made  from  a  position  of 
ignorance.  With  more  communication  if 
people  disagree  and  criticize  now,  at  least 
they're  speaking  from  knowledge  and  we 
have  to  listen  to  their  criticisms." 

Lack  says  the  department  may  set  up 
special  advisory  committees  drawn  from  the 
public  on  specific  problems  but  generally 
much  of  the  public  input  into  environmen- 
tal problems  is  channelled  through  the  Envi- 
ronment Council  of  Alberta. 

A  crown  corporation,  the  ECA  has  the 
twin  responsibilities  of  continually  review- 
ing government  policies  and  of  generating 
advice  on  the  environment  to  government, 
explains  W.A.  Flook,  Director,  Liaison  of 
the  ECA. 

It  is  the  latter  function  that  requires  heavy 
public  input,  specifically  in  the  form  of  the 
Public  Advisory  Committee  on  the  Envir- 
onment, a  group  of  approximately  200 
people  selected  by  the  ECA  from  "a  cross- 
section  of  the  Alberta  public,"  says  Flook. 

The  committee  is  further  divided  into  six 
study  groups  looking  at  and  studying  energy 
resources,  the  urban  environment,  pollution. 


Ray  Vies 


renewable  resources,  non-renewable  resour- 
ces and  environmental  protection.  These 
study  groups  meet  monthly  and  hold  public 
meetings  on  matters  of  concern. 

"They  bring  forward  emerging  em  iron- 
mental  concerns,"  says  Flook. 

"These  meetings  are  public,  the  press 
usually  attends  and  they  give  government  a 
pipeline,  through  us.  to  where  the  emerging 
problems  are." 

For  example,  says  Flook,  the  environ- 
mental protection  study  group  is  currently 
trying  to  encourage  discussion  regarding  a 
proposal  by  Revelstoke  Lumber  to  clearcut 
an  area  of  the  upper  Oldman  River.  Envir- 
onmental groups  are  concerned  the  logging 
would  destroy  a  stand  of  rare,  old  trees. 

"The  environmental  protection  group 
will  try  and  get  a  dialogue  going  and  they 
will  study  the  matter  thoroughly," explains 
Flook,  adding  that  any  technical  and  scien- 
tific help  needed  for  a  proper  study  is  pro- 
vided by  the  ECA. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  meetings  of  the 
Public  Advisory  Committee,  the  ECA  also 
holds  public  hearings  on  specific  problems 
at  the  direction  of  the  provincial  govern- 
ment. A  recent  example,  says  Flook,  was 
the  series  of  public  hearings  on  maintaining 
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the  agricultural  land  base  in  Alberta. 

"We  held  meetings  at  17  separate  loca- 
tions from  Fort  Vermilion  to  Medicine  Hat 
over  a  period  of  three  months  and  invited 
the  public  to  attend  and  present  briefs." 
Flook  says. 

The  liaison  director  feels  the  ECA  has 
been  so  successful  that  other  provincial  ad- 
visory councils  are  trying  to  emulate  it.  The 
reason,  he  says,  is  that  the  ongoing  dialogue 
through  the  widely-based  Public  Advisory 
Committee  has  made  the  public  hearings 
more  effective  by  drawing  in  and  involving 
more  people. 

ENR.  too.  has  a  complex  system  in  place 
to  allow  and  encourage  public  participation, 
says  Cooke. 

"Our  basic  philosophy  as  a  department 
has  been  that  the  best  way  to  deal  with 
conflicts  is  to  avoid  them." 

To  that  end,  the  department  has  set  up 
the  Alberta  Integrated  Planning  Advisory 
Committee  to  advise  the  minister  on  plan- 
ning, resource  and  environmental  issues.  The 
committee  is  made  up  of  10  resource  user 
groups  including  such  diverse  interests  as 
the  Alberta  Wilderness  Association,  the 
Canadian  Petroleum  Association  and  the 
Western  Stockgrowers  Association. 

"In  addition," explains  Cooke,  "we  try  to 
involve  the  public  in  every  one  of  our  plan- 
ning studies  by  identifying  interest  groups 
and  involving  them  in  key  stages." 

But  there  are,  nonetheless,  times  when 
public  participation  doesn't  work.  For  ex- 
ample, environmental  problems  are  becom- 
ing increasingly  complex.  It  is  no  longer 
good  enough  for  a  concerned  citizen  simply 
to  walk  in  and  present  his  case  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Energy  Resources  Conservation 
Board.  Instead,  environmental  groups  are 
hiring  highly-trained,  specialized  interveners 
and  that  kind  of  expertise  costs  money. 

The  ERCB  is  currently  engaged  in  a  legal 
debate  to  determine  who  will  be  formally 
recognized  as  an  intervener  whose  expenses 
will  be  paid  by  the  board. 

Public  participation  might  also  fail  if  a 
conflict  blow  s  up  suddenly  or  if  the  public  is 
brought  into  the  planning  process  too  late. 


says  Professor  Ian  Rounthwaite  of  the  Uni- 
versity  of  Calgary  law  faculty. 

It  is  at  times  like  these  that  mediation 
may  provide  an  alternative.  Says  Rounth- 
waite: "The  conflict  must  already  exist  and 
both  sides  must  be  willing  to  say  'lets  sit 
down  and  see  what  trade-offs  can  be  made.'" 

Mediation  involves  all  parties  sitting 
down  at  the  table,  voluntarily,  to  reach  a 
consensus  with  the  help  of  a  mediator.  How- 
ever, the  mediator  has  no  authority  to  im- 
pose settlement;  he  can  only  help  the  pro- 
cess along  by  encouraging  all  parties  to  reach 
a  solution  acceptable  to  them. 

Mediation  as  a  way  of  solving  environ- 
mental concerns  has  become  increasingly 
popular  in  the  United  States.  Beginning  in 
the  early  70s,  a  number  of  private  founda- 
tions sponsored  mediation  projects.  Among 
these  was  the  Office  of  Environmental  Media- 
tion, formerly  based  at  the  University  of 
Washington  but  now  an  independent  organi- 
zation renamed  the  Institute  for  Environ- 
mental Mediation. 

The  Institute,  based  in  Seattle,  has  medi- 
ated numerous  environmental  disputes  in 
the  past  decade,  according  to  its  executive 
director  Gerald  Cormick. 

But  Rounthwaite  says  he  doesn't  know 


of  any  Canadian  case  that  has  been  solved 
purely  by  mediation. 

"The  problem  is  that  in  order  to  make 
mediation  work,  both  sides  have  to  stay  at 
the  table.  Both  sides  have  to  have  a  club 
they  can  use  if  the  other  party  gets  up  and 
walks  away. 

"Governments  have  an  obvious  club,  per- 
mits and  licences.  Industry  has  an  economic 
club.  They  may  not  locate  in  a  particular 
province  or  locality.  But  what  club  does  the 
public  have?" 

In  the  U.S.,  says  Rounthwaite.  the  pub- 
lic has  a  powerful  club  in  the  shape  of  court 
action. 

"In  the  U.S.  a  well-funded  group  can 
threaten  to  go  to  court  and  delay  a  project 
indefinitely.  But  in  Canada,  first  of  all  we 
don't  have  the  money  and  secondly  the  law 
isn't  set  up  to  allow  it." 

In  Canada,  says  Rounthwaite.  the  law 
says  an  individual  or  group  must  prove  to 
the  court's  satisfaction  that  he  or  they  have 
an  interest  in  the  matter  in  dispute  that 
would  be  greater  than  that  of  any  other 
member  of  the  public. 

"For  example,  in  a  hypothetical  case,  a 
public  interest  group  might  get  concerned 
about  a  company  dumping  water  in  a  river 
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and  killing  fish.  However,  the  court  will  ask 
them  to  prove  that  their  interest  is  different 
from  that  of  the  public  at  large.  If  they  can't 
prove  that,  and  they  usually  can't,  then  they 
don't  have,  in  legal  terms,  the  necessary 
status  and  the  case  never  gets  to  court." 

So,  says  Rounthwaite,  in  a  case  where 
the  pollution  is  on  an  individual's  private 
property,  he  will  have  status  before  the 
courts  but  in  more  general  cases,  Canadian 
law  does  not  allow  group  action. 

"So  if  government  and  industry  get  up 
and  walk  away  from  the  table,  what  can  the 
public  do?"  he  asks. 

However,  Rounthwaite  says  mediation's 
time  may  be  coming.  Public  participation 
programs  are  becoming  almost  as  costly 
and  as  time  consuming  as  litigation,  he  ex- 
plains, and  industry  and  government  are 
sometimes  doubting  their  efficacy. 

"I've  heard  people  say  public  participa- 
tion is  getting  out  of  hand,  that  people  are 
getting  involved  but  making  no  useful  con- 
tribution. 

"And  it  costs  money.  Environmental 
assessment  causes  delays  and  delays  cost 
money.  I  heard  of  one  Ontario  company 
whose  public  participation  program  cost  it 
$4  million.  Some  companies  are  now  saying 


that  mediation  is  cheaper." 

But  mediation  may  never  be  needed  if 
environmentalists  can  get  their  point  across 
to  government  and  industry  long  before  the 
conflict  stage.  In  the  United  States,  this  pro- 
cess is  called  lobbying.  In  Canada,  the  pre- 
ferred term  is  advocacy  or  education. 

Vies  explains.  "According  to  the  law  in 
Canada,  we're  not  supposed  to  lobby  be- 
cause most  environmental  groups  are  regis- 
tered as  charities  in  order  to  collect  funds. 
As  charitable  groups  we're  not  supposed  to 
be  working  to  change  public  policy." 

Vies  calls  the  law  "archaic"  but  says  Reve- 
nue Canada  can  and  has  suspended  the 
"charitable  number"  (which  allows  tax- 
deductible  donations)  of  groups  engaged  in 
lobbying. 

"What  we  do  is  we  try  to  educate  people 
in  industry  and  politics,  to  provide  them 
with  well-researched  arguments  and  infor- 
mation." 

But  this  kind  of  research  and  informa- 
tion doesn't  come  cheaply  and  funding  is  a 
chronic  problem  for  Canadian  environmen- 
tal groups,  says  Meredith  Van  Beek  of  the 
Canadian  Environmental  Network,  a  loose 
amalgamation  of  non-governmental  groups. 

"One  of  our  sources  of  funding  is  the 
federal  government,  departments  like  Envi- 
ronment, Mines  and  Resources  and  Health 
and  Welfare.  For  example,  our  network 
gets  a  grant  to  hold  its  annual  meeting  and 
we  often  pick  up  financing  on  pet-project 
basis." 

Money  also  comes  from  provincial  gov- 
ernments, churches,  unions  and  industry, 
she  explains. 

And  the  more  sophisticated  environmen- 
tal groups  of  the  1980s  also  make  use  of 
direct  mail  techniques,  canvassing  for  funds 
and  holding  special  events. 

"We're  not  sitting  on  our  hands  anymore 
and  hoping  money  will  come  to  us,"  she 
says.  "It's  not  like  10  years  ago  when  the 
movement  was  all  shaking  fists  and  making 
noise.  Now  we're  quieter,  better  organized." 

Environmentalists  are  also  becoming 
more  sophisticated  in  dealing  with  govern- 
ment and  industry  on  their  own  ground. 


becoming  expert  in  the  whole  complex  pro- 
cess known  as  "networking". 

"Our  people  have  practice  and  experience 
now,"  says  Van  Beek.  "They  know  how 
government  works  and  how  to  find  their 
way  through  the  bureaucracy." 

But  this  kind  of  networking  needs  train- 
ing. Some  of  this  is  provided  by  an  increas- 
ing number  of  university  environmental 
studies  programs  and  some  is  literally  on- 
the-job  training,  says  Vies. 

"Environmentalism  is  good  training  for 
consultants  in  a  variety  of  fields.  They  learn 
here  for  peanuts  and  then  go  out  on  their 
own." 

Environmental  groups  also  turn  out  well- 
researched  studies  such  as  the  one  on  energy 
use  recently  produced  by  Friends  of  the 
Earth. 

The  study,  says  Vies,  showed  that  energy 
demands  didn't  have  to  be  met  from  new 
sources  but  instead  can  come  from  conser- 
vation of  existing  energy  stocks. 

Environmental  groups  also  make  use  of 
the  media  to  get  their  argument  across. 
Many  major  metropolitan  newspapers,  like 
the  Edmonton  Journal  and  the  Calgary 
Herald,  now  have  environment  reporters, 
people  able  to  dig  below  the  surface  of  em  t- 
ronmental  problems. 

Most  media  use  these  days  seems  to  re- 
volve around  quiet  encounters  with  special- 
ist reporters  but,  on  occasion,  groups  will 
return  to  the  tried  and  true  methods  of  the 
Sixties,  what  Vies  calls  Greenpeace  tactics. 

"Demonstratons aren't  the  bigthingthej 
were  a  few  years  ago  but  in  some  isolated 
cases  they  can  still  be  effective  because  it's 
the  kind  of  thing  the  media  wants  and  the 
kind  of  thing  the  media  laps  up."  explains 
Vies. 

But  demonstrations  alone  aren't  enough. 
Nor  is  mediation.  Or  public  participation. 
Or  advocacy.  In  the  complex  world  of  the 
1980s,  it  takes  all  these  things,  separately 
and  together  to  solve  crucial  environmental 
problems  and  to  avoid  that  last  step  into  the 
courtroom. 

Norma  Ramage  is  a  Calgary  |ournalism  instructor  and 
freelance  writer 
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Taking  the 

Environment  to  Court 

When  court  cases  win  environmental  battles 


Sometimes  there's  just  no  other  choice. 
You've  clothed  yourself  in  envi- 
ronmental armor  and  surrounded 
yourself  with  the  best  supporters  you  can 
find  and  the  best  advisors  your  budget  can 
buy.  You  believe  your  environment  has  been 
or  is  about  to  be  polluted  or  otherwise  dam- 
aged so  you've  taken  your  concerns  to  the 
company,  to  the  government  and  to  a  var- 
iety of  public  regulatory  agencies. 

But  nothing  has  worked,  and  there  are 
no  simple  avenues  left.  You're  all  dressed  up 
in  your  environmental  best,  with  nowhere 
to  go  except  that  last  resort:  the  court  system. 

And  that  usually  means  entering  into  a 
sometimes  frightening  and  certainly  compli- 
cated and  costly  civil  action,  because  when 
public  agencies  and  governments  ret  use  to 
overturn  an  application  or  prosecute  an  in- 
fraction, private  lawsuits  are  all  that  remains. 

This  last-resort  approach,  unfortunately, 
is  Mistake  Number  I  according  to  several 
people  who  have  been  there. 

"1  don't  think  going  to  court  should  be 
considered  a  'when  all  else  fails 'action,"  says 
Martha  Kostuch,  who  has  been  opposing 
development  of  the  Odyssey  resort  project 
for  several  years.  "You  should  consider  legal 
action  to  be  one  of  your  alternatives  right 
from  the  beginning,  not  just  a  last  resort.  It 
shows  you  mean  to  see  your  challenge 


through,  it  keeps  you  legally  well-organized 
and  sometimes  it  can  buy  you  the  time  you 
need  to  get  another  action  working  for  you." 

Still  and  all.  civil  court  is  the  major  wea- 
pon the  individual  has  in  fighting  environ- 
mental battles.  But  it's  one  of  those  two- 
edged  weapons:  while  it  can  have  a  formid- 
able effect  on  a  company  accused  of  env  iron- 
mental  irresponsibility,  it  can  take  a  terrify- 
ing toll  on  the  accuser's  time  and  money.  It 
can  certainly  be  successful,  but  that  requires 
finding  experienced  legal  help,  and  in  Alber- 
ta, where  very  few  environmental  cases  have 
gone  to  any  form  of  court  at  all.  that  can  be 
difficult.  And  depending  on  the  accuser's 
expectations,  the  outcome  can  be  a  disap- 
pointment whether  it's  a  win  or  a  loss. 

"A  mistake  a  lot  of  people  make  when 
they  go  to  court  is  that  all  they're  thinking  of 
doing  is  winning."says  Linda  Duncan,  direc- 
tor of  the  Environmental  Law  Centre  in 
Edmonton.  "They  want  to  stop  the  develp- 
ment  or  the  pollution  or  what  have  you,  so 
they  miss  some  of  the  other  things  that  going 
to  court  can  do:  clarification  of  a  law.  or 
identifying  problems  in  existing  laws,  or 
identifying  areas  that  need  reform  and  find- 
ing the  way  to  get  it.  There  are  all  kinds  of 
reasons  for  going  to  court." 

And  she  supports  Kostuch 's  approach  of 
taking  court  and  non-court  action  simultane- 


ously, because  there  can  be  time  limits  in- 
volved which  can  make  legal  action  impos- 
sible —  often  as  short  as  30  days  after  a 
particular  event. 

Duncan  also  urges  that  individuals  or 
groups  contemplating  legal  and  other  for- 
mal action  seeking  solutions  to  environmen- 
tal problems  contact  the  Env  ironmental  Law 
Centre.  While  the  centre  does  not  provide 
legal  counsel,  it  will  assess  the  particular 
situation  and  make  recommendations  con- 
cerning just  what  action  would  be  most  effec- 
tive. It  will  also  put  the  group  in  touch  with 
groups  which  have  fought  or  are  fighting 
similarchallenges.  and  will  provide  the  names 
of  experienced  environmental  lawyers. 

Kostuch  agrees  that  winning  isn't  the  only 
goal.  "The  courts  are  something  to  use  for 
specific  purposes  at  a  variety  of  stages  in 
your  activity,  and  sometimes  simply  getting 
the  case  scheduled  forcourtisa  'wm'evcn  if 
the  judgment  eventually  goes  against  you, 
because  it  clarifies  certain  aspects  of  your 
case,  it  all  takes  time  and  hopefully  you  still 
have  further  actions  you  can  take." 

The  importance  she  places  on  the  delay- 
ing action  going  to  court  can  create  is  based 
on  her  own  situation.  The  Alberta  League 
for  Environmentally  Responsible  Tourism 
(ALERT)  was  formed  not  to  oppose  the 
concept  of  the  Odj  ssej  development,  but  to 
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force  its  relocation  from  what  the  group 
considers  an  environmentally  sensitive  area. 
And  through  intervening  at  regulatory 
agency  hearings  and  most  recently  appeal- 
ing a  development  permit  in  the  courts, 
Kostuch  says  the  group  "has  delayed  the 
project  from  a  time  of  plenty  to  a  time  of 
recession,  and  it  looks  like  the  developers 
won't  go  ahead  now  no  matter  what  finally 
happens." 

Owen  Saunders,  a  research  associate  with 
the  Canadian  Institute  of  Resources  Law 
and  a  member  of  the  University  of  Calgary 
law  faculty,  suggests  similar  results  can  be 
gained  through  "challenging  parts  of  the 
process  for  individual  defects  —  delay  mat- 
ters and  you  acquire  further  chances  to  pub- 
licize your  case." 

This,  he  says,  is  what  happened  when  the 
National  Energy  Board  began  hearings  for 
a  northern  pipeline.  One  opposing  group 
charged  the  NEB  hearing  board  chairman 
was  biased,  took  the  case  through  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Canada  and  eventually 
won  its  point.  And  more,  because  of  the 
enormous  amount  of  publicity  generated  by 
the  case  the  government  appointed  an  in- 
vestigatory commission  lead  by  Justice 
Thomas  Berger,  which  ultimately  derailed 
the  pipeline  proposal  as  it  was  then  defined. 

While  money  can  become  a  problem  in 
civil  and  other  court  procedings,  Kostuch 
says  ALERT  is  not  particularly  concerned 
about  the  legal  costs  it  has  faced,  or  might 
face  in  a  full-blown  court  battle.  "We've 
taken  only  normal  legal  actions  so  far,  and 
there  are  no  civil  suits  involved,"  she  says. 
"But  if  we  did  have  to  go  that  far,  or  even  if 
we  lose  our  appeal  right  now,  there's  cer- 
tainly some  chance  well  be  ordered  to  pay 
some  of  the  defendant's  costs.  Well  deal 
with  that  problem  if  it  ever  comes  up  —  it's 
not  going  to  stop  us  right  now." 

Nevertheless,  the  threat  of  having  the 
company's  court  costs  added  to  your  own  if 
you  lose  a  civil  case  is  a  real  possibility.  In  a 
recent  case  in  Nova  Scotia  where  17  people 
were  fighting  to  stop  a  herbicide  spraying 
program  planned  by  Swedish-owned  Nova 
Scotia  Forest  Industries,  on  the  basis  of 


dangerous  side-effects  to  both  people  and 
the  environment,  the  courts  eventually  found 
for  the  company  and  in  addition  ordered 
the  families  involved  to  pay  the  company's 
legal  costs.  Initially  those  costs  were  so  ex- 
treme that  the  plaintiffs  could  have  lost  the 
very  farms  they  were  fighting  to  protect  in 
the  first  place.  An  out-of-court  settlement 
has  reduced  the  costs  to  $40,000,  but  the 
group  must  also  pay  its  own  enormous  costs. 


Martha  Kostuch 

It  is  this  sort  of  almost  incredible  circum- 
stance that  has  led  many  environmentalists 
to  call  for  sweeping  changes  in  the  way 
environmental  matters  are  dealt  with  by 
public  regulatory  agencies  and  in  courts, 
and  also  for  enactment  of  an  Environmen- 
tal Bill  of  Rights. 

Don  Gamble,  director  of  policy  studies 
for  the  Canadian  Arctic  Resources  Commit- 
tee in  Ottawa,  is  one  such  proponent  for 
change,  and  while  some  of  his  comments 


are  directed  at  pre-court  aspects  of  em  iron- 
mental  regulation,  they  appear  to  fit  equally 
well  at  the  judicial  stage. 

"I  am  tired  of  environmental  advocacy 
that  really  is  not  advocacy  at  all  since  we 
have  no  meaningful  environmental  law  nor 
do  we,  as  a  country,  seem  predisposed  to 
enacting  any,"  he  told  delegates  to  a  1981 
colloquium  on  environmental  law  in  the 
1980s  sponsored  by  the  University  of  Cal- 
gary's Canadian  Institute  of  Resources  Law. 

"Our  advocacy  is  a  medieval  jousting 
match  where  each  side  suits  up  in  armour 
and  goes  around  clubbing  the  other  until 
somebody  falls  over.  It  is  quickly  becoming 
unworkable." 

Tom  Beck,  chairman  of  the  Canadian 
Environmental  Advisory  Committee,  be- 
lieves the  situation  would  improve  if  the 
traditional  burden  of  proof  requirements 
were  shifted  at  some  point  during  proceed- 
ings from  the  plaintiff  to  the  defendant. 

"It's  not  going  to  be  easy."  he  admits. 
"There  would  be  many  problems  to  over- 
come. But  we  need  to  find  some  way  to 
make  that  sort  of  thing  workable.  Perhaps 
after  the  laying  of  an  information  the  onus 
should  be  shifted  from  the  polluted- against 
to  the  polluter." 

This  move,  he  believes,  would  make  it 
easier  for  the  individual  or  group  being  affect- 
ed by  environmental  degradation  to  take 
legal  action  to  protect  itself,  because  it  would 
mean  that  instead  of  people  suffering  the 
consequences  of  environmental  damage 
having  to  prove  that  their  lives  had  been  or 
would  be  adversely  affected,  the  company 
would  have  to  prove  its  actions  would  not 
create  any  adverse  affects.  This  would  also 
force  the  companies  to  release  their  internally- 
held  data  concerning  the  case:  the  very  data 
the  plaintiff  often  needs  but  cannot  acquire 
to  prove  damages. 

Such  a  change  would  also  distinctly  affect 
the  time  and  monetary  risks  attached  to 
legal  action.  "It  clearly  depends  on  the  re- 
sources of  the  individual  or  group  whether 
court  action  can  be  taken,"  Beck  says.  "And 
right  now  it's  a  hell  of  a  gamble." 

However,  not  everyone  believes  the  bur- 
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den  of  proof  requirements  should  be  tam- 
pered with.  Owen  Saunders  warns  that  it 
the  onus  can  be  shitted  from  the  plaintiff  to 
the  defendant  in  environmental  cases,  there's 
no  reason  it  couldn't  subsequently  be  shit  ted 
in  other  situations.  This  might  mean  that 
anyone  could  sue  you  for  damages  and  in- 
stead of  their  having  to  prove  their  case  in 
court  as  current  law  requires,  you  would 
have  to  prove  they  had  no  case. 

It  may  be  the  laws  themselves  as  they 
pertain  to  environmental  situations  that 
really  need  rethinking  before  individuals  can 


take  companies  to  court  w  ithout  fearing  the 
outcome,  and  before  the  courts  themselves 
can  develop  the  means  and  the  precedents 
required  to  adequately  deal  with  environ- 
mental court  cases. 

"The  environment  is  very  ordered  and 
defined. "says  Don  Gamble.  "It  works.  Envi- 
ronmental law  .  as  we  have  institutionalized 
it.  is  chaotic." 

Saunders  adds  another  problem.  "The 
courts  are  always  more  comfortable  in  deal- 
ing with  cases  involving  disputes  of  individ- 
ual rights  than  they  arc  in  dealing  with  broad- 


er public  policy  questions,"  he  sa\s.  "Other 
non-court  forums  appear  to  be  much  more 
comfortable  in  that  area.  But  if  those  other 
avenues  don't  succeed,  you're  unfortunately 
involved  in  a  court  system  based  on  the 
adversarial  process,  and  the  courts  must  be 
very  cautious  about  the  admissibility  of  evi- 
dence and  require  very  definite  standards  to 
proof. 

"To  even  get  your  problem  into  court 
you  must  have  a  specific,  narrow  focus  - 
someone  has  violated  your  rights  under  a 
specific  heading.  Unfortunately,  this  also 
focuses  what  can  take  place  in  the  court- 
room. With  a  creative  judge  it's  not  impos- 
sible to  get  at  the  issues  as  well  as  the  specific 
case,  but  there  are  limits." 

But  "taking  the  environment  to  court" 
also  involves  the  accused  polluter,  who  has 
an  equivalent  stake  in  the  workings  of  the 
court  and  in  changes  in  laws  and  regulatory 
procedures. 

"Our  zeal  to  enforce  environmental  law 
should  not  lead  us  to  ignore  the  need  to  hear 
and  consider  industry's  viewpoint."  warns 
Robert  T.  Franson,  associate  professor  of 
law  at  the  University  of  British  Columbia  in 
a  paper  presented  to  the  C1RI.  colloquium 
at  the  U  of  C. 

That  industry  has  a  point  of  view  some- 
times at  variance  with  most  environmental- 
ists is  probably  indisputable,  but  workers 
on  both  sides  go  to  great  lengths  to  point 
out  that  all  companies  are  not  "bad". 

Dennis  Thomas,  a  legal  specialist  in  land 
use  and  environmental  matters  w  ho  has  de- 
fended companies  including  Suncor  in  court, 
says  that  while  some  companies  certainly 
carelessly  damage  the  environment,  "in  Al- 
berta my  assessment  of  the  corporate  atti- 
tude is  they're  not  really  usually  villains  —  if 
problems  are  brought  to  their  attention 
they're  generally  prepared  to  deal  with  them. 

"When  other  approaches  fail  and  a  prob- 
lem docs  go  to  court,  it's  because  people  are 
reacting  to  a  change  in  their  neighborhood. 
And  trouble  often  results  because  of  the 
psychology  of  the  adversarial  system. 

"I  think  the  major  problem  in  Alberta 
that  creates  those  situations  is  that  the  review 
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agencies  don't  often  enough  get  down  to  the 
nitty-gritty  to  find  out  whether  there  really 
are  any  environmental  impacts,"  he  says. 

"Alberta  Environment  is  better  at  rigor- 
ously examining  proposals  than  most  of  the 
other  agencies,  which  have  tended  to  be  a 
bit  superficial  in  treating  some  of  these  issues. 
But  in  any  event,  many  of  the  problems  that 
go  to  court  could  be  avoided  if  the  review 
agencies  conducted  really  thorough  initial 
evaluations." 

Thomas  reacts  strongly  against  the  sug- 
gestion that  the  burden  of  proof  be  shifted 
to  the  defendant  company.  "An  action 
should  only  be  taken  if  it  can  be  shown  that 
damage  has  been  done  to  someone,  and  no 
different  tests  should  apply  in  environmen- 
tal cases  than  in  any  other  area."  And  if  this 
means  a  particular  court  action  could  be- 
come prohibitively  expensive  for  the  idivi- 
dual  plaintiff,  "it  shouldn't  be  a  legal  matter 
anyhow,  it  should  be  a  political  one." 

Unfortunately,  he  says,  it's  probably  even 
more  difficult  to  get  political  action  on  an 
environmental  issue  than  it  is  to  get  effective 
court  action.  "Too  often,  our  politicians  con- 
sider environmentalism  to  be  a  silly-60s  issue 
that  has  passed  on,  he  says." 

Tom  Beck  supports  Thomas's  belief  that 
most  companies  are  reasonably  environ- 
mentally responsible.  "The  fact  is  that  even 
though  there  are  good  and  bad  companies 
in  the  environmental  context,  even  the  worst 
are  acting  in  what  they  think  is  reasonably 
good  faith.  The  worst  environmental  per- 
formers are  too  damned  arrogant  to  think 
they'd  ever  need  an  environmental  defence 
fund  to  pay  for  court  appearances,  because 
they  don't  ever  expect  that  to  happen." 

And  he  points  out  that  most  companies 
don't  really  want  to  do  things  in  such  a  way 
that  they're  taken  to  court,  either  by  the 
government  or  in  a  civil  action. 

"There's  no  question,  of  course,  that  fines 
and  court  costs  really  won't  hurt  or  deter 
most  large  companies,  but  I  think  there's 
equally  no  question  that  going  to  court  hurts 
them  in  terms  of  loss  of  public  standing  and 
loss  of  a  good  name  in  the  community.  And 
they  certainly  care  about  that." 


Owen  Saunders 


Evidence  of  this  corporate  concern  over 
public  image  is  perhaps  no  more  obvious 
than  in  the  Nova  Scotia  Forest  Industries 
case,  says  CIRL's  Owen  Saunders.  "The 
case  generated  an  incredible  amount  of  pub- 
lic sympathy.  People  in  the  area  brought 
tremendous  political  pressures  to  bear  on 
the  provincial  government,  and  in  Sweden 
the  parent  company  of  the  forestry  firm  was 
the  target  of  public  pressure  that  even  touch- 
ed the  Swedish  government.  The  company 
simply  had  to  find  a  face-saving  way  to  back 
off  from  its  court  cost  claims  sufficiently 
that  it  wouldn't  destroy  the  people,  and  that 
was  a  result  of  bad  corporate  publicity." 

For  similar  reasons  Beck  wonders  why 
when  a  company  is  particularly  unco-opera- 
tive, more  people  don't  appeal  directly  both 
privately  and  publicly  to  members  of  its 
board  of  directors.  "Because  of  theirdiverse 


backgrounds  and  interests,  and  their  matur- 
ity and  wisdom,  they  may  be  able  to  see  the 
need  for  some  balance  —  and  be  willing  to 
take  some  action  to  avoid  going  to  court." 

He  adds  that  this  is  likely  the  only  way 
most  company  executives  and  directors  are 
really  affected  personally  in  court  actions. 
At  some  point  a  senior  executive  might  be 
served  with  legal  papers,  but  after  that  the 
case  goes  to  the  law  department  and  few 
executives  end  up  appearing  in  court  in  per- 
son for  any  length  of  time. 

Beck  and  Thomas  are  in  agreement  that 
some  sort  of  regulatory,  procedural,  venue, 
forum  or  other  change  is  necessary  to  pro- 
vide a  better  chance  of  being  heard  to  both 
the  company  accused  of  damaging  the  envi- 
ronment and  the  plaintiff  who  claims  to 
have  been  or  to  be  in  danger  of  being  aff  ected 
by  the  damage.  But  each  has  a  different  view 
of  what  form  these  changes  should  take, 
and  that  leads  to  what  is  perhaps  the  fun- 
damental cause  of  the  problems  inherent  in 
taking  court  action  in  environmental  mat- 
ters: defining  all  of  the  terms  and  words  and 
scientific  or  other  concepts  involved. 

"The  starting  point  in  most  disciplines  is 
the  creation  of  a  taxonomy."  says  Robert 
Franson.  "We  have  no  such  taxonomy  in 
environmental  law.  We  talk  about  existing 
and  valued  industries,  which  might  find  it 
very  difficult  to  abate  their  pollution  prob- 
lems; at  the  same  time  we  talk  about  indi- 
viduals who  knowingly  dump  toxic  chemi- 
cals in  the  dark  of  night,  and  we  fail  to 
distinguish  between  them. 

"Different  individuals  reach  very  differ- 
ent conclusions  about  the  effectiveness  of 
environmental  measures  because  they  have 
different  fact  situations  in  mind.  They  fail  to 
communicate  because  theirdiffercnt  assump- 
tions never  come  to  light. 

"We  will  not  make  any  progress  toward 
more  effective  environmental  law  until  we 
learn  to  recogni/e  the  different  situations 
that  exist  and  develop  measures  that  are 
appropriate  to  each." 

Jim  Wilson  marketing  co-ordinator  for  the  Calgary 
engineering  firm  of  Reid  Crowther  and  Partners  Ltd  ,  is  a 
freelance  writer 
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Maryhelen  Vicars 


Reporting  on 
the  Environment 


The  role  of  the  media 


If  a  tree  tails  in  the  forest  where  there  is 
no  one  to  hear,  does  it  make  a  sound? 
That  old  philosophy  question  may 
be  reworked  to  apply  to  environment  issues. 
It  a  dozen  environmentalists  lay  down  in 
front  of  the  bulldozers,  and  the  reporters 
and  cameramen  stay  home,  has  anything 
happened? 

Without  media  attention,  it  is  hard  to 
imagine  how  what  we  call  the  environment 
movement  could  have  existed,  much  less 
had  any  effect.  But  while  the  importance  ol 
the  media  is  generally  acknowledged,  there 
are  many  in  environment  circles  whose  feel- 
ings about  the  media  range  from  mild  reser- 
vations to  outright  fear  and  loathing. 

Media  coverage  of  an  issue  can  heighten 
public  awareness  and  rally  support,  helping 
to  solve  problems,  but  ill-timed  or  inaccu- 
rate reporting  can  be  disastrous. 

What  can  be  done  to  improve  the  chan- 
ces for  fair  and  accurate  reporting  in  the 


environment  field?  While  the  bulk  of  the 
responsibility  rests  on  the  reporter,  good 
coverage  is  more  likely  where  there  is  a  spirit 
of  shared  responsibility,  when  all  parties  to 
an  issue  take  the  time  to  inform  the  reporter 
fully,  and  when  the  reporter  can  take  time  to 
sort  through  the  tacts  and  comments  he 
receives  to  create  a  balanced  story.  In  short, 
everyone  must  put  some  work  into  the 
process. 

That's  the  advice  of  Ken  Nelson.  The 
Env  ironment  Council  of  Alberta's  commun- 
ications officer.  "Everyone  on  our  staff  is  of 
the  opinion  that  you  do  more  harm  than 
good  by  not  helping  reporters  to  get  things 
straight.  Ob\  iously,  mistakes  do  occur.  It  is 
difficult  to  deal  with  a  complex  issue  and  get 
it  a  hundred  per  cent  straight,  expecially  if 
you  are  not  dealing  with  it  on  a  daily  hasis." 

This  is  easier.  Nelson  says,  when  the  re- 
porter has  been  of  the  beat  for  some  time 
and  has  a  lot  of  background  information 


already.  In  tact,  only  the  larger  newspapers 
and  radio  stations  can  usually  afford  to 
assign  a  reporter  full  time  to  the  environ- 
ment. Others  send  general  reporters  who 
may  be  doing  stories  in  several  different 
areas,  often  on  the  same  day. 

Martha  Kostuch,  the  often-quoted  head 
ot  the  ECA's  public  adivsory  committee, 
says  taking  time  to  brief  reporters  is  "some- 
times tedious  and  burdensome  but  very 
necessary.  It's  a  two-way  street.  If  you  ex- 
pect good  coverage,  you  must  be  willing  to 
give  the  reporter  some  benefit,  too." 

As  well  as  providing  her  own  views,  Kos- 
tuch often  suggests  other  contacts  the  repor- 
ter should  speak  to.  "For  example,  when  1 
used  to  be  called  about  the  Odv  ssej  project. 
I  would  offer  the  names  of  the  proponents, 
as  well  as  other  spokesmen  for  our  side  who 
might  have  a  different  point  of  v  iew." 

Diane  Pachal  of  the  Alberta  Wilderness 
Association  says  she  sometimes  finds  it  frus- 
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A  Case 
Study 


Something's  gone  wrong  at  Hornblatt 
Energy's  plant  in  northern  Alberta. 
Somehow,  thousands  of  litres  of  oily 
wastes  were  diverted  into  Clear  Creek,  creat- 
ing an  unsightly  mess  along  its  banks  and 
endangering  newly-hatched  trout  and  other 
species  in  the  waters  downstream. 

Hornblatt,  in  this  fictitous  scenario,  re- 
pairs the  faulty  valve  as  soon  as  the  spill  is 
discovered,  and,  at  great  expense,  flies  in  a 
firm  of  environmental  consultants  to  start 
the  clean-up.  An  Alberta  Environment  in- 
vestigation begins,  and  within  a  few  days, 
both  government  and  industry  officials  are 
reasonably  certain  of  the  extent  of  the  dam- 
age, its  cause,  and  how  a  similar  incident 
could  be  avoided  in  the  future. 

Their  preliminary  conclusion  is  that,  al- 
though there  has  been  some  fish  kill  imme- 
diately after  the  accident,  and  it  will  take 
some  months  for  the  last  traces  of  the  pollu- 
tion to  disappear,  little  or  no  permanent 
damage  has  been  done  to  the  environment. 

Clear  Creek  and  Clear  Lake  downstream 
are  popular  destinations  for  sports  fisher- 
men, and  many  local  natives  work  as  guides. 
They're  worried  about  the  loss  of  their  in- 
come, in  an  area  where  there  are  few  other 
jobs.  On  the  lake  itself,  cottagers  and  resort 
operators  are  horrified  at  the  muck  on  the 
beaches.  The  fish  and  game  association  and 
the  Clear  Creek  Wilderness  Club,  an  envir- 
onmentalist group  which  lost  the  battle  to 
keep  Hornblatt  from  developing  near  Clear 
Creek,  have  both  called  meetings. 

How  this  situation  develops  has  a  lot  to 
do  with  the  media.  Let's  look  at  two  possi- 
ble scenarios,  illustrating  how  the  media  can 
play  a  more  or  less  positive  role. 
The  first,  and  worst  case: 
Hornblatt  is  a  smallish  company,  with 
no  one  staff  who  is  specifically  responsible 
for  media  or  public  relations.  The  manage- 
ment is  made  up  of  engineers  and  business- 
men who  have  little  experience  in  talking  to 
reporters.  They  have  seen,  or  heard  of,  cases 
where  newspapers  have  handled  environ- 
ment stories  in  a  sensationalized  way  and 
they  are,  frankly,  afraid.  They  decide  to 
avoid  talking  to  the  media  at  all  until  the 


government  investigators  have  filed  their 
report  in  a  few  weeks' time. 

Similarly,  the  environment  department 
people  doing  the  investigation  are  concerned 
that  any  comment  they  might  make  about 
the  extent  of  the  spill  and  the  amount  of 
damage  it  has  caused  might  be  misinter- 
preted by  the  media.  And  anyway,  their 
manager  has  recently  instructed  that  all  calls 
from  reporters  must  be  referred  to  him.  He 
thinks  it  is  just  too  soon  to  be  absolutely 
sure  that  no  longterm  damage  has  occurred, 
so  he  restricts  his  comments  to  confirming 
that  a  spill  has  occurred  and  that  an  investi- 
gation is  underway. 

The  members  of  the  wilderness  club  are 
genuinely  alarmed  about  the  spill.  They  also 
see  the  situation  as  an  opportunity  to  say  "I 
told  you  so"  about  the  siting  of  the  Horn- 
blatt plant.  They  care  about  this  corner  of 
the  world,  and  now  some  energy  company 
has  ruined  it  forever.  That's  the  way  they  see 
it,  and  they,  unlike  Hornblatt  and  the  gov- 
ernment, are  eager  to  talk  to  the  press. 

Because  of  the  isolated  location  of  the 
plant,  only  the  large  Edmonton  Globe 
assigns  a  reporter  to  look  into  the  story. 
Other  media  rely  on  the  cryptic  government 
reports,  supplemented  by  a  few  calls  to  local 
experts. 

The  Edmonton  Globe's  regular  environ- 
mental reporter  is  out  of  town  and  the  gen- 
eral reporter  assigned  to  the  story  doesn't 
know  much  about  the  north,  the  energy 
industry,  or  pollution.  He  begins  gamely 
enough  by  reading  the  paper's  files  on  the 
subject  and  then  tries  to  contact  the  govern- 
ment and  the  company.  He's  frustrated  when 
repeated  calls  are  shunted  from  desk  to  desk 


at  both  Hornblatt  and  the  environment 
department.  When  his  questions  yield  only 
brief  bland-sounding  statements  and  vague 
generalities,  he  begins  to  suspect  some  kind 
of  a  conspiracy.  His  rather  romantic  sense 
of  the  media  as  a  white  knight  defending  the 
people  against  Big  Business  and  Big  Govern- 
ment is  further  nurtured  by  a  call  from  the 
wilderness  club. 

The  club  president  takes  him  and  a  pho- 
tographer on  a  little  tour,  showing  him  the 
worst-hit  areas  where  an  oily  film  clings  to 
the  rocks,  and  several  dead  fish  have  been 
washed  ashore.  It  looks  awful.  He  talks  to 
the  resort  owners  who  were  opposed  to  the 
plant  all  along  and  who  are  as  frustrated  as 
he  is  by  Hornblatt's  refusal  to  all  them  just 
what  went  wrong,  or  even  return  their  calls. 

The  members  of  the  club  are  aware  that 
the  company  has  begun  extensive  clean-up 
operations  already,  but  they  decide  that  it 
would  not  be  a  good  idea  to  take  the  repor- 
ter to  this  part  of  the  creek.  They  feel  certain 
that  the  accident  was  due  to  negligence,  and 
they  want  Hornblatt  to  "get  what  it  has 
coming  to  it".  Evidence  of  an  attempt  to 
clean  up  would  just  muddy  what  is  to  them 
a  clearcut  issue. 

The  reporter  gives  up  on  further  attempts 
to  reach  the  company,  the  government,  or 
any  of  the  dull-sounding  professionals  the 
regular  environment  reporter  is  in  the  habit 
of  contacting  about  issues  of  this  kind.  He 
has  his  story.  He's  pleased  when  the  Globe 
plays  it  on  page  one,  with  a  photo  of  the 
club  president,  an  attractive  young  woman 
in  hiking  gear,  holding  up  one  of  the  dead 
fish  they  had  found.  The  story  contains  the 
sketchy  tacts  the  company  and  government 
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ave  released,  augmented  by  long  interviews 
ith  oldtimers  living  on  the  lake  and  a  young 
auple  whose  life  savings  are  tied  up  in  a 
ewly-built  fishing  camp. 
1  No  one  is  terribly  well  served  in  this 
;enario.  The  public  only  has  half  the  story, 
nd  many  people,  especially  in  the  Clear 
reek  region,  may  be  worrying  unnecessar- 
y.  The  government  and  industry  look  like 
ley  Ye  not  doing  much  about  the  accident. 

0  far,  the  wilderness  club  comes  off  better 
fian  anyone.  But  what  happens  to  their 
-edibility  if  it  is  learned  that  they  knew 
bout  the  clean-up  and  chose  to  lead  the 
ilobe  reporter  astray?  He  won't  be  happy, 
nd  his  editors  may  have  some  sharp  ques- 
ons. 

;  In  the  second  scenario,  imagine  that  the 
listrust,  fear,  inexperience  and  outright 
ianipulation  which  led  to  the  appallingly 
bor  communications  job  by  all  concerned, 
j-e  replaced  by  openness,  mutual  respect 
hd  trust,  and  hard  work.  These  latter  quali- 
jes  are  all  cited  by  people  in  industry,  gov- 
rnment,  citizens  groups  and  the  media  as 
usential  for  fair  and  accurate  reporting. 

In  less  detail,  then:  the  Hornblatt  man- 
gers call  in  media  consultants  to  help  them, 
ad  are  advised  that  while  it's  fair  to  put 
jeir  "best  foot  forward"  by  stressing  such 
bsitivc  information  as  how  quickly  the  spill 
|as  stopped  and  how  soon  the  clean-up 
egan.  the  best  approach  is  to  lay  out  all  the 

lets. 

1  The  media  people  or  Hornblatt's  own 
ublic  relations  staff,  if  they  have  any,  have 
ten  in  touch  with  the  assignment  editor 
nd  some  of  the  reporting  staff  at  the  Globe 
hd  other  newspapers  and  radio  and  TV 
jations  before  this  crisis  had  developed,  so 
ley  knew  who  to  call  to  keep  the  media  up 
i  date  with  developments.  Aware  of  dead- 
pe  pressure,  they  are  careful  to  return  media 
ills  promptly  even  if  there  is  little  new  to 
[port. 

I  The  communications  branch  of  Alberta 
nvironment  fielded  early  calls,  but  most 
[formation  comes  from  the  personnel  in 
ie  field  and  their  manager  —  those  who 
pow  most  about  the  situation. 
|  If  the  Globe's  environment  reporter  is 
/ailable,  she  will  know  who  to  call,  not 
nly  about  this  spill,  but  also  for  background 
p  the  effect  of  such  pollutants  on  fresh 
kter  species.  Even  if  she  is  not  available, 
pwever,  the  substitute  will  fare  better  than 
e  poor  fellow  in  our  first  hypothetical 
pry.  Good  communication  with  Hornblatt 
(id  the  government  make  him  less  vulnera- 
|e  to  being  manipulated  by  the  wilderness 
jub.  He  still  writes  about  the  oldtimers  and 
e  worried  locals,  but  their  point  of  view  is 
(danced  by  some  cautious  optimism  in 
Botes  from  the  scientists  and  company  offi- 
pls.  His  story  is  still  good,  and  it  still  plays 
fi  page  one.  —  Maryhelen  Vicars 


Stephen  Hume 


trating  to  have  to  repeatedly  be  doing  re- 
search and  providing  background  informa- 
tion for  reporters  who  are  'starting  from 
scratch." 

"For  example,  a  reporter  will  call  from 
the  southern  part  of  the  province  about 
some  wilderness  land  which  is  going  to  be 
logged  and  I'll  refer  to  the  Eastern  Slopes 
hearing.  They  says 'what  hearing?' so  I  have 
to  background  them  on  all  that  material 
first." 

Dave  McCoy,  an  environmental  scient- 
ist with  Canterra  Energy,  says  he  has  seen  a 
vast  improvement  in  the  coverage  given  en- 
vironment issues  over  the  past  five  years. 

"One  thing  I  wonder  about,  though.  1 
suppose,  in  most  cases,  reporters'  formal 
education  would  tend  to  be  in  the  humani- 
ties. I  think  an  environment  reporter  should 
have  a  reasonably  good  secondary  educa- 
tion in  the  sciences:  biology,  chemsitry, 
physics. 

"I  think  you  often  get  a  lot  of  hoopla 
over  a  few  samples.  If  you  know  anything 
about  science,  you  question  this  approach." 

Jacquie  Champion.  Alberta  Environ- 
ment's director  of  communications,  agrees. 
"II  you're  covering  environment,  you  should 
know  chemistry  .  .  .  There  are  so  many 
scientific  facts  used  in  (environment)  reports. 
The  reporter  with  a  science  background 
would  have  an  advantage  in  getting  a  better 
story  and  getting  it  faster." 

But  John  Brown,  the  Edmonton  Jour- 
nal's ombudsman,  says  that  the  ability  to 
explain  things  clearly  to  others  is  the  most 
important  requirement  of  a  reporter. 


The  better  reporters  have  a  good  general 
knowledge,  with  the  ability  to  understand 
what  they  are  covering  and  express  it  clearly  , 
he  says. 

Stephen  Hume,  editor  of  the  Edmonton 
Journal,  scorns  the  suggestion  that  only 
those  with  academic  background  in  a  field 
are  qualified  to  report  on  it. 

"Lawyers  think  they  are  the  only  people 
who  can  understand  the  law.  I  find  this  an 
arrogant,  elitist  point  of  view  and  one  of  the 
reasons  so  many  professions  are  in  trouble 
with  people." 

Hume  says  that  when  a  journalist  needs 
interpretation  of  a  specialized  document, 
whether  in  law  or  science,  he  will  approach 
a  specialist  in  the  area.  A  journalist  doesn't 
need  to  be  a  biochemist  to  report  on  the 
environment,  Hume  says,  but  he  does  have 
to  find  biochemists  who  will  talk  about  their 
field. 

"Many  in  science  are  jealous  of  their  spe- 
cial i  /ed  k  nowledge. "  They  see  t  hcmselves  as 
a  "great  high  priesthood"  using  their  special- 
ized knowledge  to  create  barriers,  and  it  is 
one  of  the  roles  of  the  press.  Hume  believes, 
to  break  down  these  barriers. 

"They  want  to  keep  their  knowledge  with- 
in a  closed  club,  but  the  role  of  the  press  is  to 
open  doors." 

Steve  Hrudey,  a  professor  of  civil  en- 
gineering at  the  U  of  A,  feels  that  many 
reporters  tend  to  draw  on  only  a  small  seg- 
ment of  the  scientific  community  for  com- 
ments on  different  stories,  without  taking 
time  to  find  the  person  with  the  greatest 
knowledge  on  the  subject.  He  faults  scient- 
ists, too,  for  being  free  with  their  opinions 
even  when  the  subject  is  out  of  their  own 
particular  area. 

"I  would  ask  (scientists)  to  search  their 
souls  before  opening  their  mouths.  A  quote 
from  Dr.  Somebody  is  given  a  lot  of  credi- 
bility whether  Dr.  Somebody  knows  any- 
thing about  it,  or  is  really  only  talking  from 
his  own  general  knowlege." 

Hrudey  is  concerned  that  the  public  is 
not  made  aware  of  the  wide  spectrum  of 
views  w  ithin  the  scientific  community,  that 
reporters  usually  only  quote  those  with  the 
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most  extreme  views  among  the  scientists 
they  contact. 

The  ECA's  Ken  Nelson,  as  part  of  his 
job,  routinely  supplies  reporters  with  names 
of  authorities  to  contact  for  stories,  as  do 
people  in  community  organizations. 

Brian  Staszenski  of  the  Environmental 
Resource  Centre  has  been  an  environmen- 
tal activist  in  Alberta  for  a  number  of  years, 
and  he  says  he  has  seen  some  significant 
changes  in  this  area.  Always  outspoken, 
Staszenski  was  used  to  being  called  for  a 
comment  on  any  environmental  issue,  Now, 
he  says,  "they  phone  me  on  a  regular  basis 
to  ask  who  to  talk  to  about  this  or  that. 
They're  showing  a  bit  of  responsibility  in 
wanting  to  talk  to  the  best  person." 

Staszenski's  advice  to  people  being  inter- 
viewed is  straightforward,  and  echoes  the 
advice  of  Martha  Kostuch,  Jacquie  Cham- 
pion and  others  experienced  in  media  rela- 
tions: "Know  what  you're  talking  about,  not 
just  the  general  idea.  YouVegot  to  know  the 
issue  really  well,  not  just  shoot  from  the  hip. 
If  you  don't,  get  someone  who  does  know." 

Other  advice  from  several  sources  stress- 
ed the  importance  of  getting  to  know  both 
the  beat  reporters  and  those  making  assign- 
ments, taking  time  to  keep  them  well-inform- 
ed before  a  crisis  occurs. 

Journal  editor  Stephen  Hume  says  main- 
taining this  relationship  is  the  first  piece  of 
advice  he  would  offer  those  wanting  to  get 
good  coverage  for  an  organization  or  issue. 

"First,  make  personal  contact  with  the 
reporter  and  the  city  editor.  Second,  make 
sure  you  maintain  these  contacts,  if  you 
want  to  get  coverage,  even  if  it's  just  to  chat. 
This  ensures  that  the  reporter  has  your  organ- 
ization in  mind  and  has  a  face  to  put  to  the 
name  and  phone  number." 

And  "don't  be  a  fair  weather  friend",  he 
says,  suddenly  avoiding  phone  calls  when 
an  issue  has  some  negative  implication  for 
your  organization.  The  reporter-contact  re- 
lationship is  a  reciprocal  one,  he  says,  and 
"any  reporter  worth  her  salt  is  going  to 
ensure  the  protection  of  a  valued  contact." 

"When  a  story  appears,  follow  it  up.  If  it 
was  good  and  well-written,  tell  him  so.  If 


Ken  Nelson 


you  thought  there  were  problems,  tell  him 
that,  too."  Hume  suggests  that,  here  too, 
consistency  is  important.  If  you  call  regu- 
larly to  tell  a  reporter  when  the  coverage  is 
good,  the  occasional  complaint  will  be  bet- 
ter received. 

"Reporters,  generally  speaking,  have  a 
great  deal  of  integrity.  They  don't  want  to  be 
wrong." 

What  about  objectivity,  and  charges  that 
reporters'  personal  biases  and  interests  have 
an  impact  on  the  way  stories  are  written  and 
which  stories  are  covered? 

Hume  believes  that,  in  newspapers,  a 
system  of  checks  and  balances  exists  which 
would  catch  such  biased  work.  Stories  are 
read  by  a  series  of  experienced  editors,  he 
says,  trained  to  look  for  balance. 

Environment  reporters  do  often  have  a 
keen  interest  in  one  or  another  aspect  of  the 
beat,  as  political  or  sports  reporters  do  on 
their  beats. 

"It  comes  down  to  professionalism.  Every- 
body has  a  point  of  view.  The  objective  is  to 
divorce  that  point  of  view  from  the  even- 
handed  way  you  approach  the  story." 

Are  there  times  when  it  is  not  a  good  idea 
to  talk  to  the  media?  Alberta  Environment's 
Jacquie  Champion  says  there  are  times  when 
a  situation  is  very  sensitive,  but  "my  own 
philosophy  is  that  we  should  be  as  open  as 
possible,  and  that  we  (the  department) 
should  do  even  more  than  we  do." 

"I  think  people  are  frightened  of  the 
media.  It's  a  natural  reaction.  If  they  feel 
they  have  been  unfairly  treated  in  the  past, 
they're  skeptical  about  getting  fair  treat- 
ment." 


Dick  Wilson  is  a  Calgary  communica- 
tions consultant  whose  clients  include  utility 
and  energy  companies.  When  one  of  his 
clients  is  looking  for  support  for  a  develop- 
ment, his  advice  is  to  delay  getting  informa- 
tion to  the  media  until  after  those  directly 
involved  have  been  consulted. 

Similarly,  Diane  Pachal  feels  many  en- 
vironmental protection  issues  are  best  dealt 
with  in  private  negotiation  and  lobb\mg 
with  industry  and  government.  "On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  bulldozers  are  coming  tomor- 
row, call  the  media  today." 

When  it  is  time  for  industry  to  tell  its 
story,  Wilson  believes  it  is  counterproduc- 
tive for  an  organization  to  try  to  tell  only 
part  of  a  story,  leaving  out  controversial 
areas,  in  the  (usually/vain)  hope  that  the 
media  can  be  guided  away  from  such  con- 
cerns as  environmental  impact. 

"By  laying  it  all  out.  you  will  show  that 
you  are  aware  and  concerned."  Of  course, 
he  says,  when  giving  information  about  a 
project,  you  should  put  your  "best  foot  for- 
ward" emphasizing  benefits  to  the  public, 
while  not  attempting  to  hide  anything. 

One  controversial  area  of  media  relations 
is  the  "media  event"  staged  entirely  to  attract 
photographers  and  cameramen.  Kostuch  re- 
calls earning  a  petition  from  Rocky  Moun- 
tain House  to  Edmonton  by  canoe.  The 
cameras  were  rolling  when  the  canoeists 
banked  their  canoe  below  the  legislature, 
and  the  issue  received  much  more  coverage 
than  it  would  have  if  the  petition  had  been 
filed  in  the  conventional  way. 

There's  a  fine  line  between  such  legitimate 
attention-seeking  and  outright  manipula- 
tion, when  a  stagey  presentation  can  attract 
attention  far  out  of  proportion  to  the  real 
news  value  of  an  issue. 

But  Hume  points  out  that  "media  events" 
are  not  solely  the  province  of  environment 
activists,  either.  Government  and  industry 
regularly  summon  the  media  to  ribbon- 
cuttings  and  sod-turnings,  and  many  news 
conferences  are  called  when  no  one  has  much 
to  say  that's  new. 

Maryhelen  Vicars,  a  former  journalist,  is  the  freelance 
editor  of  Environment  Views. 


Prepared  by  Doug  Ramsay 

Using 

Environment  Views 
in  the  Classroom 


LOOKING  AHEAD 

The  success  of  the  environmental  movement 
in  the  1990s  may  depend  on  student  aware- 
ness of  the  movement  in  the  1980s. 

This  issue  of  Environment  \  'iews,  used 
with  the  last  issue,  is  invaluable  for  the  social 
studies  and  science  teacher,  in  increasing  his 
own  knowledge  on  the  subject  and  in  mak- 
ing students  in  the  classroom  aware  of  the 
environmental  movement.  The  latter  is  im- 
portant because  the  success  of  the  environ- 
mental movement  in  the  future  may  depend 
on  today's  students.  An  understanding  of 
the  movement's  history  and  current  direc- 
tion will  give  students  a  frame  of  reference 
for  involvement  in  the  environmental  prob- 
lems of  the  future. 

Rather  than  give  teachers  suggestions  on 
how  this  issue  of  Environment  View  s  relates 
to  the  curriculum,  a  research  model  for  stu- 
dents is  provided  which  integrates  the  in- 
quiry process  with  topics  from  the  environ- 
mental movement.  This  model  can  be  ex- 
panded or  contracted  to  meet  the  needs  of 
teachers  and  students  within  a  variety  of 
classroom  organizations  from  individualized 
projects  to  whole  class  assignments. 

BECOMING  INVOL  VED 

An  inquiry  model  detailing  how  students 
can  become  aware  and  involved  in  the  en\  i- 
ronmcntal  movement. 

!     Stage  1: 

Recognition  of 
environmental  problems 

•  Do  students  feel  environmental  problems 
are  important? 

•  Which  problems  do  students  feel  are  most 
important? 

•  What  do  students  feel  they  can  do  about 
these  problems? 

Stage  2: 

The  environmental 
movement  past  and  present 

•  How  did  the  environmental  movement 
begin  and  develop? 


•  What  are  the  general  functions  of  any 
environmental  men  ement? 

Stage  3: 

Major  environmental 
movement  participants 

A.  Environmental  Groups 

•  What  are  the  major  environmental  groups 
and  what  are  their  functions? 
examples:  Sierra  Club.  Greenpeace.  Nation- 
al Audobon.  Alberta  Wilderness  Associa- 
tion 

B.  Environmental  Agenc  ies 

•  What  are  some  of  the  Canadian  environ- 
mental agencies  (private  and  government) 
and  what  is  their  function? 

Examples:  S.E.E.D.S.,  Alberta  Environ- 
ment. Environment  Canada 

C.  Government  Boards 

•  What  is  the  role  of  government  boards 
such  as  the  ERCB  and  the  Alberta  Integral 
Planning  Advisory  Committee? 

Stage  4: 

The  Legal  System 

•  How  does  the  legal  system  work  in  pro- 
tecting the  environment  in  Alberta'.' 


•  What  are  some  of  the  changes  being  pro- 
posed in  the  legal  system  in  Alberta? 


Stage  5: 
Case  study 

•  Do  a  study  of  one  environmental  prob- 
lem in  Alberta  using  the  following  headings: 

Background 
The  Issue 

The  Role  of  the  Environmental  Movement 

The  Role  of  Private  Industry 

The  Role  of  the  Alberta  Government 

Events 

Resolution 

Examples  of  issue  areas: 

Odyssey,  I.odgepole.  Pincher  Creek 

Stage  6: 
Resolution 

•  How  do  you  feel  about  the  environmen- 
tal movement  in  general.' 

•  Are  there  any  groups  you  would  be  inter- 
ested in  joining?  What  are  your  reasons? 

•  Are  there  any  environmental  problems 
which  you  feel  strongly  about?  If  so.  what 
could  you  do  about  them'.' 
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If  undelivered,  return  to: 

Environment  Views 
Alberta  Environment 
9820-106  Street 
Edmonton,  Alberta  T5K  2J6 


Environment  Update 


Environmental  Mitigation 
Symposium 

A  symposium  on  Environmental  Mitigation: 
Solutions  to  Problems  will  be  held  on  April 
24-25  at  the  Westin  Hotel,  Edmonton,  co- 
sponsored  by  the  Alberta  Society  of  Profes- 
sional Biologists,  the  Energy  Resources 
Conservation  Board,  and  Alberta  Environ- 
ment. As  the  title  suggests,  the  aim  of  this 
symposium  is  to  focus  on  what  is  expected 
of  environmental  mitigation  and  how  suc- 
cess may  be  achieved. 

Among  the  speakers  who  will  be  featured 
are:  Hon.  Fred  Bradley,  Minister  of  Envir- 
onment; Vern  Millard,  Chairman,  ERCB; 
Gordon  Pearce,  Coordinator,  Slave  River 
Hydro  Project,  and  Alex  Hemstock,  Presi- 
dent Elect,  Engineering  Council  of  Canada. 

For  further  information  or  registration 
forms  contact  Don  Thompson  (403)  429- 
91 10  or  write  the  Alberta  Society  of  Profes- 
sional Biologists,  P.O.  Box  566,  Edmonton, 
Alberta,  T5J  2K8. 

National  Meeting 

There  will  be  a  national  meeting  of  envir- 
onmental groups  held  in  Ottawa  May  5-8. 
Representatives  of  environmental  groups 
from  across  the  country  will  discuss  national 
issues  including:  forestry;  inter-basin  water 
transfer;  nuclear  issues;  acid  rain  and  toxic 
wastes  as  well  as  continuing  work  on  a  sus- 
tainable economic  development  plan  for 
Canada. 

Contact:  Rob  Mcintosh,  Alberta  repre- 
sentative, 542-6017. 

Environmental  Law  Conference 

The  Enviromental  Law  Centre  is  organizing 
a  national  conference  on  the  Enforcement 
of  Environmental  Law  to  be  held  in  Edmon- 


ton May  23-25.  The  conference  will  feature 
presentations  on  topics  such  as  strict  enforce- 
ment, alternative  methods  of  enforcement, 
and  methods  of  improving  the  system  of 
environmental  law.  There  will  be  speakers 
from  across  the  country  representing  senior 
levels  of  government,  prosecutors,  defense 
counsel,  enforcement  officers  and  private 
enforcement. 

For  further  information,  contact:  Envir- 
onmental Law  Centre,  Room  411.  10201 
104th  St.  Edmonton  T5J  1B2  (425-6740) 


Environmental  Education  — 
International  Perspectives 

The  National  Association  for  Environmen- 
tal Education  is  organizing  a  conference  on 
"International  perspectives  on  environmen- 
tal education:  issues  and  actions"  to  be  held 
at  the  Chateau  Lake  Louise.  October  5-9. 

Field  trips  in  the  area  will  be  offered 
during  and  after  the  conference,  which  will 
feature  speakers  and  discussion  on  global 
issues. 

For  further  information  contact  Jim 
Martin,  Environmental  Educational  Re- 
sources Branch.  Alberta  Environment, 
427-6267. 


Newsletter 

The  Environmental  Law  Centre  has  begun 
publishing  a  quarterly  newsletter  on  envir- 
onmental law  issues  in  Alberta.  Subscrip- 
tions are  $10/ year.  Contact  the  centre  at 
4 1 1 ,  1 020 1  1 04th  St.  Edmonton  T5J  I B2.  or 
425-6740. 

Proceedings  Available 

The  proceedings  of  last  year's  Society  of 
Environmental  Biologists'  symposium  en- 
titled "Resource  Management  in  the  East- 
ern Slopes"  are  now  available.  The  sympo- 
sium brought  together  resource  users  in  the 
eastern  slopes  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  in 
order  to  discuss  ways  and  means  of  achiev  - 
ing multiple  resource  use  while  minimizing 
conflicts.  Published  by  the  society  in  a  98 
page  v  olume,  the  proceedings  are  available 
for  $10.00  from:  Canadian  Society  of  Env  i- 
ronmental Biologists,  Box  12.  substation 
1 1.  Edmonton.  T6G  2E0. 

Groundwater  conference 

z  The  Alberta  Oil  Sands  Industry  Environ- 
S  mental  Association  is  sponsoring  a  two-day 
<  workshop  on  "Contaminant  Hydrogeology" 
5  March  28-29  at  the  downtown  Calgary  Hol- 
iday Inn.  The  workshop  will  cover  basic 
elements  of  groundwater  flow,  contamina- 
tion and  monitoring,  illustrated  by  Alberta 
case  histories.  Anyone  interested  in  attend- 
ing should  contact:  Lorraine  Page,  283-9467, 
for  further  information  and  registration 
forms. 


If  you  have  a  short  news  item  of 
province-wide  interest  you'd  like  to 
contribute  to  Environment  Update, 
please  send  it  to  the  editor  at  the  ad- 
dress on  the  Contents  page.  The  edi- 
tor reserves  the  right  to  select  and  edit 
the  items. 


